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ABSTRACT 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BLACK CHURCH: A BOLD 
METHODOLOGY FROM ENSLAVEMENT 
TO SELF-ACTUALIZATION 


by 
Richard L. Davis 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Leroy Cothran, DMin 
J. Randy Grimes, DMin 


The context for this project is the NuVision Community Church located in Richmond 
Virginia. The problem is that the members are unable to recognize how Christianity 
perpetuated racism and discrimination in America. The hypothesis statement is if the 
members partake in a seminar designed to unpack the unmitigated manipulation of 
scripture to sustain racism and discrimination, then they will have the tools to apply 
Christian principles truthfully in their lives. This project is based on historical analysis, a 
systematic literature review, and a research-based qualitative methodology. The expected 


result of the study is an enriched, enlightened, and empowered congregation. 
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And what is that religion that sanctions, even by its silence, all that is embraced in 
the “Peculiar Institution’? If there can be anything more diametrically opposed to 
the religion of Jesus, than the working of this soul-killing system - which is as 
truly sanctioned by the religion of America as are her minsters and churches - we 
wish to be shown where it can be found. 

—Sojourner Truth 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this project is to study the effects of slavery and modern-day 
racism on Black society and the Black Church.! The project rests on the assumption that 
the Black Church is due for a reckoning with its own racist roots. For centuries, 
participants in the transatlantic slave trade relied on Old Testament and New Testament 
scripture to justify their treatment of Black Africans and their descendants as less than 
human. With the Second Great Awakening in the late 1700s and early 1800s, many 
slaves were converted to Christianity, and slaveowners began to understand how the 
Church could be used as a means of social control.” Among other things, ministers at 
mixed-race congregations preached that slaves were the descendants of Noah’s son Ham, 
whose descendants were cursed by God to live in servitude. These congregations were 
predecessors of the Black Church, and thus the Black Church grew from racist soil. 

If we fast-forward to the twenty-first century, the Black Church plays a significant 
role in social and political life, particularly in the South, but it is not at the forefront of the 
movement to confront and alleviate racism in America. A movement that should be run 


by Black Church leaders instead is being run by Black youth and their White allies, and it 


' The term “Black Church” is used collectively throughout these papers, to represent a variety of 
Black churches in the United States. Predominantly Methodist, Baptist, Pentecostal, and Presbyterian. 
These churches are not allied in any strict sense, but they represent, collectively, a central force in Black 
history and the Black experience in America. 


> PBS, “Africans in America,” PBS, https://www.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part2/2narr2.html. 
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is based on a philosophy of self-fulfillment, rather than concern for the family of man. 
This project contends that if Black churches systematically grappled with the nature and 
history of racism in America—including their own racist roots—they would be better 
equipped to build the church as Jesus envisioned it. They would emerge as natural leaders 
in the struggle to overthrow the racist heritage that continues to oppress Black people to 
this day. This project is a roadmap for how the Black Church can help Black individuals 
and communities achieve self-actualization and conquer the burdens of the past. 

The project weaves theology with history, psychology, and sociology to develop 
its hypothesis and test the robustness of that hypothesis. Research was conducted in and 
about Richmond, Virginia. As a city that is more than 50% Black and a center for the 
Black Church, Richmond offers an ideal place to reflect on the complexities of race, 
America, and the church. In addition to secondary historical and social research, I 
developed and tested a module for fostering difficult conversations around race, focused 
on the three pillars of racism: politics, economics, and religion. I implemented and 
evaluated the six-session seminar with congregants from Richmond’s NuVision 
Community Church, a young congregation in the North Chesterfield community south of 
the city’s center. 

At NuVision Community Church, the members are presently unable to recognize 
how Christianity has promoted and has been used to sustain racism and discrimination in 
American Society. The hypothesis that guides this research is as follows if the members 
of the NuVision Community Church partake in a seminar designed to unpack the 
unmitigated manipulation of scripture to sustain racism and discrimination, then they will 


have the tools to apply Christian principles truthfully in their lives. As such, I closely 


evaluated each session with pre- and post-tests to gauge how the sessions had impacted 
the thinking of participants and enhanced their sense of the church’s place in Black 
American life. 

This thesis comprises six interlocking chapters. In Chapter One, Ministry Focus, I 
begin by summarizing the aims and objectives of the thesis. I then describe the personal 
journey I took toward ministry and toward the present research. This helps locate the 
project in the context of my own experience and skills. Next, the chapter provides the 
vital theoretical context for this work, namely the hierarchy of needs, as put forward by 
psychologist, Abraham Maslow. I discuss the seeming tensions between Maslow’s theory 
and the Church’s idea of human flourishing; and I attempt to reconcile charges of racism 
with what I see as the continued importance of the concept. After Maslow, I explore what 
it means to live a life in service to God, of which I believe this project is a part. I 
conclude by reviewing the scope of the project and the holistic approach to leadership 
and social justice that drives it. 

In Chapter Two, Biblical Foundation, I use several key biblical interludes, 
including Sodom and Gomorrah and Cain’s slaying of Abel, to establish my own 
understanding of the life in service to which God calls us. I then explore how those who 
justified slavery also found reasons and rationalizations through their Christian faith, and 
I discuss at length the so-called Slave Bible, which was a truncated version of the Bible 
used to instill obedience in slaves. The implicit argument is that great care must be taken 
to interpret scripture in a holistic way, informed by the Spirit, in order for it to lead us on 


the right path. I then extend the discussion to the purpose of the church, arguing that a 
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true understanding of the Church as Jesus saw it is necessary for the Black Church to lead 
parishioners and communities toward greater self-actualization. 

In Chapter Three, Historical Foundations, I explore how the Black Church was 
born out of slavery and racism—as well as how it plays a key role in the welfare of 
African Americans. The four identified models of the Black Church are the assimilation 
model, the isolation model, the compensatory model, and the alternative ethnic- 
community-prophetic Model.? I discuss each of these in turn, as well as the dialectical 
model, according to which the church is an institution that holds several polar opposites 
in tension and shifts between them. I then return to the historical discussion of the Black 
Church and its roots in racist ideology. In the final part of the chapter, I tackle some of 
the big historical questions that lie behind the issues explored, including whether the 
United States was founded as a Christian nation, and whether White or Black Theology 
comprised the theological underpinnings of Martin Luther King, Jr.’s leadership in the 
Civil Rights movement. 

Chapter Four, Theological Foundations, begins by reframing the concerns that 
drive this thesis. I consider the nature of a believer and apply this thought to crises in the 
Civil Rights movement from its inception through to the present day. The central 
theological theme is Psalms 62:5-8 (NRSV): “For God alone my soul waits in silence, for 
my hope is from him. He alone is my rock and my salvation, my fortress; I shall not be 
shaken. On God rests my deliverance and my honor; my mighty rock, my refuge is in 
God. Trust in him at all times, O people; pour out your heart before him; God is a refuge 
for us. Selah.” This crucial passage about God’s power and deliverance shows the 


3 Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), xvi, 519. 


primary route to self-actualization and flourishing as individuals and as a community: 
God is a refuge for us. In conclusion, I apply this theme to the concerns of this thesis, 
including the Civil Rights movement and the leadership of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Chapter Five lays out the interdisciplinary foundations of this work and examines 
select themes related to the Black Church and to racism. Included is an extensive 
discussion of the seven types of racism according to the social science perspective, as 
well as the concepts of Black and White space, and ontological Blackness. There is little 
doubt, based on the materials found in the literature studies, that the Black Church played 
a historical role in the racism of a previous time. It also appears, I contend, that the Black 
Church today has not done a good job of teaching parishioners about the racist history of 
the development of the Black Church. 

Finally, in Chapter Six, I perform an analysis of the experimental project that lies 
at the heart of this work. Throughout the thesis, I contend that the more the Black Church 
grapples with legacies of racism, the better poised it will be to facilitate the self- 
actualization of Black individuals and communities. To test this idea, I held a series of 
seminars with individuals from the NuVision Community Church of Richmond 
concerning racism and the three pillars that support it: politics, economy, and religion. 
Together we explored the church’s roots in racist practices and the complexities of its 
evolution. I closely monitored the way that participants’ thinking evolved over the course 
of these six seminars. I conclude that projects of this type can play a key role in moving 


the Black Church forward. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

The synergy paper discusses the issues that will inform the research project and 
provides background information on the thesis and my calling into the ministry. A link is 
forged between the issues behind the research and my personal background. In this 
chapter, the background of religion as it relates to psychology will be examined. 
Following this, the meaning of a life in service to God will be considered. This chapter 
concludes with a description of the project that is to be undertaken. 

This section on synergy is based on the analysis of the motivation for writing this 
chapter. This is complementary to the objectives and aims that were identified in the 
initial part of the thesis. The objectives are to understand the role of the Black Church in 
development, progress. and self-actualization of the Black communities in the specific 
region or context, and in the United States, in general. The thesis first identified the 
context, which is the Richmond area of Virginia in the United States. A history of the 
Black Church in the Richmond area was provided to develop and understand the context 
of the thesis. The Black Church is studied objectively to understand how the Church has 
helped or hindered the progress of the Black community in the region. In this context, 
progress is identified as self-actualization, a concept that has been adopted from 
Maslow’s theory of hierarchy of needs. Self-actualization is the final stage of need, it is a 
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state of contentment, satisfaction, bliss, happiness and becoming one's best version. Self- 
actualization is reaching one’s fullest potential and becoming what one can become’. 
This concept will be discussed in detail in the latter section of the thesis. 
Aims of the Thesis 

The overall aims of the thesis are to understand and study the role of the Black 
Church in the progress, development, and self-actualization of the Black people. The 
thesis also aims to study the role of the Black Church in the continued subjugation of the 
Black people, either directly or indirectly. The other aim of the thesis is to study how the 
Black Church and the Black community have been affected by slavery and racism and the 
role the Black Church could play to alleviate the negative impact of slavery on the Black 


people. 


Context 
The context of the thesis is based in Richmond, Virginia and the context 

determines the foundation of the thesis as the basic hypothesis is the role of the Black 
Church in the subjugation of the Black people. The context creates the themes of this 
chapter. The themes have been identified as follows: subjugation of the Black people, 
stagnation of the Black Church, the delivery of the gospel, the Black church as an 
obstacle to civil rights movement, the Black Church as an obstacle to self-fulfillment, 
self-actualization and equality of the races, the Black Church is driven by race and 


racism, and he three pillars of slavery are politics, economics, and religion. 


' A. H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," Psychological Review 50, no. 4 (1943): 370- 
396, doi: 10.1037/h0054346. 


The purpose of this project is to study the effects of slavery and modern-day 
racism in Black society and the Black Church. The dual effects of slavery and racism had 
significant impact on the Black communities. The Black Church has never been able to 
realize its fullest potential through self-actualization due to the loss of language, culture, 
and economic exploitation of the Black communities. The thesis studies whether the 
Black Church had a role to play in preventing or opposing slavery and racism, and in fact, 
actively supporting slavery and racism. 

In failing to fulfill the purpose and ministry of God’s church, it has become 
impossible for the Black people to achieve self-actualization as a people, or as a 
community. The hypothesis for this thesis states that if the members of NuVision 
Community Church take part in an educational seminar about the ways that scriptures 
have been used to sustain racism and discrimination, then they will have the tools 


necessary to apply Christian Principles truthfully in their lives. 


Ministry Journey 

My abilities, as well as expertise and information that I offer to the ministry, have 
influenced the thesis. My personal life experiences as a professor and a member of the 
ministry would be particularly useful in this sector. I have a profound faith that I can tap 
into when it comes to knowing how to aid others. I am the oldest of two children raised 
by a single mother. When I was born, my mother was in high school. It was a terrible 
time for us. I wanted to bridge the gap between desire and achievement. I have always 
felt compelled to fill that need. My chosen professions of chaplain, pastor, licensed and 


ordained minister, and licensed mental health professional reflect this. 
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My grandfather instilled in me a sense of responsibility and obligation, but it was 
my aunt who first introduced me to the church. In all honesty, I believe that growing up 
without a father influenced many of my choices and decisions. Before I had my 
conversion experience as I understood it, I was in a non-denominational and charismatic 
setting. My grandma raised me, but my mother took us to a Methodist church. I began to 
doubt what I believed and why I was acting the way I was. I began to comprehend and 
understand that much of what I had done was to make others happy or to fulfill their 
desires. 

My approach to spiritual discernment has obviously been affected by my previous 
work endeavors and life experiences. For example, I believe it is possible to be both a 
man of God and a man of the world. Serving as a chaplain in both civilian and military 
hospitals was one of my previous jobs. As a Chaplain, I had to make a lot of personal 
decisions. Self-reflection on my side helped me make those decisions. 

In my previous role as youth director, I mentored troubled and troublesome 
teenagers and assisted them with the decision-making process, so that they were able to 
make the right decisions and to develop the skills needed to move forward in life. Being a 
pastor, by definition, necessitates a close relationship with God. For most of my life, I 
have included God in my personal decisions. Because this strategy blends the use of 
spiritual direction with the use of self-motivation to aid in personal decision making, it 
has influenced my approach to spiritual discernment and led me to a pragmatic Christian 
wisdom approach to life. Knowing your purpose regarding God's desire for your life 
provides motivation. This is what I learned, what I think, and what I can bring to this 


thesis as knowledge. 
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Developing the Synergy 

The dual considerations of my personal experiences as a pastor and in the 
ministry and my academic experience, alongside the context of the Black Church when 
set in the context of Richmond, Virginia converged in this project. This is because my 
personal experiences as pastor and a member of the ministry triggered a point of view 
and certain direction of thinking based on what I learned and understood at the ministry. 
This, coupled with my academic qualifications, gave me an opportunity to investigate the 
workings of the Church and to examine its flaws or weaknesses more closely. As an 
academic studying or writing about the role of the Black Church and as a member of the 
ministry who worked closely with the Black Church, I am able to bring together many 
strains of thought and many viewpoints, especially as I also worked as a mental health 
professional. I used Maslow’s hierarchy of needs theory in this thesis to explain the need 
for self-actualization and self-fulfillment among the people of the Black community, and 
how the Black Church may have hindered this achievement of self-actualization in the 
Black people. 

The topic of the project is identified as the role and function of the Black Church 
and the effects of slavery and racism on the Black Church and Black community. More 
specifically, the title of the project is identified as “The Evolution of the Black Church: A 
Bold Methodology from Enslavement to Self-actualization.” The topic is broadly related 
to self-actualization of the Black people and the effects of slavery and racism on the 
Black Church, as well as the role of the Black Church in the subjugation of the Black 


community. 
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As a member of the ministry and former chaplain, I have a unique set of skills, 
considering my knowledge in religious philosophy and my academic inclinations and 
qualifications in religion and theology. My interests and skills encompass both practical 
and theoretical knowledge of the ministry. As a pastor I practiced religion, and now as a 
doctoral student of the ministry, I can critically analyze the concepts associated with 
religious preaching. 

Through this doctoral project, I seek a deeper understanding of Black history and 
the influence of the Church and religion in shaping Black history. Can we find a new or 
unique perspective to explain the subjugation of the Black people? What role does the 
church play in our understanding of slavery and racism? How did slavery and racism 
affect the self-actualization of the Black people? How did slavery and racism affect the 
Black Church and the Black community in general? I seek to understand through this 
thesis what factors prevented the Black communities from reaching their fullest potential 
through self-actualization and how did the Black Church help or hinder the Black 


people's progress towards self-actualization? 


Conclusions 
The chapter discussed the broader issues of the thesis and established a link 
between the overall purpose of the thesis and my personal experiences. The major themes 
of the thesis are identified and include the history of the Black Church and Black people. 
The themes also deal with stagnation of the Black Church in terms of what it can 
contribute to the community. The subjugation of the Black peoples is an overarching 


theme and the aims are to understand how slavery and racism have affected the Black 
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communities and hindered the self-actualization of Black people. What role does the 
church or religion play in the subjugation of the Black community? Could the church 
have done more to facilitate self-actualization of the Black people? 

These questions are studied and addressed in the context of the thesis, and the 
issues of slavery and racism are emphasized alongside the concept of self-actualization. 
Since, I have been a member of the ministry and a pastor, the role of the church is 
especially relevant from a personal and professional viewpoint. I raise the pertinent 
questions on whether the Black Church has been able to fulfill its duties towards the 
Black community, and whether the church could have played a more positive part in 
encouraging self-actualization among the Black communities. 

Some of the themes that will be discussed is that the Black Church has been an 
obstacle to the civil rights movement and has also hindered, rather than helped the self- 
actualization of Black people. Through this thesis, I emphasize the changes that the Black 
Church should adopt in its practice and approach to better fulfill the needs of the 
communities that it serves. 

My chosen professions as chaplain, pastor, minister, and mental health 
professional provided me with the knowledge and the choices to understand religious 
development from a psychological perspective. Thus, in this thesis I attempt to integrate 
theological and psychological perspectives, using Maslow’s hierarchy of needs theory 
and the concept of self-actualization to understand the practices, preaching, and attitudes 
of the Black Church. 

The next chapter is based on the theory by Abraham Maslow, Hierarchy of Needs 


and ultimate goal of self-actualization. In this context, the thesis will discuss the 
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Hierarchy of Needs Theory which is a theory of psychological health that is based on 


fulfilling innate human needs, followed by desires, and resulting in self-actualization. As 
a mental health professional, I seek to associate the process of self-actualization with the 
progress of the Black community. This is further elaborated in the later section of the 


chapter. 


Psychology and the Background of Religion 


Maslow and the Hierarchy of Needs 

Abraham Maslow, the American psychologist, became well known for the self- 
actualization theory of psychology, and the Hierarchy of Needs. The Hierarchy of Needs 
is a theory of psychological health that is based on fulfilling innate human needs, 
followed by desires, and resulting in self-actualization. Maslow defined self-actualization 
to be "self-fulfillment, namely the tendency for him [the individual] to become actualized 
in what he is potentially. This tendency might be phrased as the desire to become more 
and more what one is, to become everything that one is capable of becoming."* He used 
the term to describe a desire, not a driving force, that could lead to realizing one's 
capabilities. He did not feel that self-actualization determined one's life; rather, he felt 
3 


that it gave the individual a desire, or motivation to achieve budding ambitions. 


Maslow's idea of self-actualization has been commonly interpreted as "the full realization 


> Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," 370-396, doi:10.1037/h0054346. 


7 Henry Gleitman, James J. Gross, and Daniel Reisberg, Psychology, 6th ed. (New York, NY: 
W.W. Norton and Company, 2004), 132. 
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of one's potential" and of one's "true self."* It was also Maslow’s belief that one could not 
attain self-actualization until the baser, human needs had been taken care of. He divided 
human needs into five basic areas covering three categories of needs. 

The first, most basic need, was that of the physiology. One could not be 
concerned with self-development if they were not able to breathe, if they did not have 
food or water, could not sleep, were homeless, did not have a place to excrete, and did 
not have a way to have sex. The physiological needs, combined with safety needs, 
comprise the basic needs of life. Safety needs include having a job, resources, a family, 
property, one’s health, and security for the body. If the physiological needs are fulfilled, 
one could go about fulfilling safety needs.” Conversely, safety needs help fulfill the 
physiological needs. The two levels of needs, the basic needs, go hand in hand. 

Once the basic needs have been met, the individual seeks to have their 
psychological needs fulfilled. Friendship and family are prime psychological needs, along 
with sexual intimacy. The sex acquired in the first level of needs is not enough; it must 
achieve intimacy in the layer of love and belonging. In the esteem level, the individual 
can seek self-esteem, confidence, achievement, respect of others, and respect by others. 
Finally, the top layer of needs is that of self-actualization, which Maslow defines as 
achieving morality, creativity, problem solving, and acceptance of facts. The self- 
actualized individual is spontaneous and is not prejudiced. Once the individual has 
achieved the needs of self-fulfillment, he is said to have reached self-actualization. 


However, just because the lower levels are fulfilled does not mean that self-actualization 


4 Gleitman, Gross, and Reisberg, Psychology, 134. 


> Maslow, “A Theory of Human Motivation,” 370-396. 
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will automatically be achieved.° Further, although the architecture of the needs model 
suggests that achieving each level is somewhat of linear progression,’ Maslow agreed 
that different needs from different levels could co-exist at different times.’ The model, 
then, is merely a way to illustrate to the average human beings what human needs are, 


and what it takes to meet these needs from a psychological viewpoint. 


Abraham Maslow-Hierarchy of Need, Ultimate Goal of Self-Actualization 

The Hierarchy of Needs by Abraham Maslow is a theory of psychological health 
that is based on fulfilling innate human needs, followed by desires, and resulting in self- 
actualization. self-actualization refers to one's full potential and the ability or the stage to 
reach this process or goal of fulfillment. 

Is Maslow’s perspective a godly perspective? Throughout the Bible, there is an 
emphasis on self-denial, rather than on the development of self. In Ephesians 4:22-24, the 
Bible says, “that, in reference to your former manner of life, you lay aside the old self, 
which is being corrupted in accordance with the lusts of deceit, and that you be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new self, which in the likeness of God has been 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth” (Eph. 4:22-24). In these verses, we see 
Paul telling the Ephesians that they need to be far less concerned with the baser self (1.e., 


the old man) and far more concerned with the new man (the man who knows God). A key 


® A. H. Maslow, "A Theory of Metamotivation: The Biological Rooting of the Value- 
Life," Journal of Humanistic Psychology 7, no. 2 (1967): 93-127, doi:10.1177/002216786700700201. 


7 Ed Diener and Louis Tay, "Needs and Subjective Well-Being Around the World," Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology 101, no. 2 (2020): 354-356, doi: 10.1037/a0023779. 


8 Willard B. Frick et al., “Interview with Dr. Abraham Maslow,” Humanistic Psychology (Bristol, 
IN: Wyndham Hall Press, 1989), 19-50. 
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point is to remember that Maslow’s pyramid does not address spiritual needs. Maslow’s 
hierarchy concentrates on the reality, which few would argue with, that someone who is 
starving cares more about food than about other needs (for example friendship). 

This concept was illustrated in the Bible. The fourteenth chapter of Matthew 
reveals what happened after John the Baptist had been beheaded at the behest of Herodias 
(Matt. 14:11). The disciples were told of John’s death, and they retrieved the body and 
buried it (Matt. 14:12). Jesus himself left the area via ship and was followed by a large 
number of people (Matt 14:13). Matthew 14:14 states that Jesus, “saw a large crowd,” 
and hierarchy, in rudimentary form, was pressed into action. Taking this still further, the 
disciples noted that it was getting late, and people were hungry. They requested that Jesus 
send the crowd away and tell them to go into villages and get themselves food (Matt. 
14:15). Jesus’s response was that the crowd could stay; he wanted the disciples to feed 
them (Matt. 14:16). The disciples, however, argued that there were only five loaves of 
bread left, and two fish (Matt. 14:17). Rather than have the crowd leave, Jesus, 
“ordering” the multitude to sit on the grass. Taking the loaves and the fish, he looked up 
to the heavens, blessed the food, broke it into pieces, and gave the pieces to the disciples 
to distribute to the crowd. They all ate, no one went hungry, and there were twelve 
baskets of bread and fish left when they were done. The Bible states that 5000 men had 
eaten, along with a number of women and children (Matt. 14:20-21). After the crowd ate, 
Jesus sent them home. 

Why did Jesus send the crowd home once they had been fed? Let us consider for a 
moment Maslow’s hierarchy in the context of the biblical interpretation. It seems clear 


that using Maslow’s hierarchy, if a person is hungry or starving, they will care far more 


Ly 


about having a meal than about listening to what is being taught, or about developing 
relationships (in this case, between themselves and Jesus and the disciples, and hence to 
God). In the Bible, it is stressed that the deepest relationship that a person can have must 
be with God, through Jesus Christ as the conduit to salvation (Jn. 14:6 and 1 Jn. 1:5-7). 

There are several considerations in Maslow’s theory. First, Maslow does not 
regard religion as a necessity; indeed, Maslow was an atheist. Thus, the products that 
Maslow developed were developed from a humanistic perspective. He acknowledged the 
importance of values, in terms of human development, but the values were from a moral 
standpoint and relative to the treatment of other people and things (for example, animals), 
rather than from a religious perspective. As an example, Maslow acknowledged the 
concept of the ‘mystic experience,’ but defined it as being something that is given to 
special or deserving people. While most people believe the mystic experience is given by 
God, Maslow believes that it is a natural occurrence, and could occur to anyone who was 
in the right mental space.’ 

Second, Maslow’s emphasis on the loss of values as contributing to the failures of 
society were from the perspective of someone who was not able to self-actualize (i.e., 
achieve) rather than from the perspective of failing to achieve religious undertakings. 
When he refers to “godlike possibilities we see in ourselves,”!° he is referring to the 


individual’s ability to accept that they can accomplish things that might be ascribed to 


°M. Kelland, "Personality Theory in a Cultural Context," CNX, 
https://cnx.org/contents/IISyy60T @ 1.1:6xIQ4iAP@ 1/Carl-Rogers-and-Abraham-Maslow. 


‘0 Abraham H. Maslow, Maslow on Management (New York, NY: John Wiley and Sons, 1998), 
149. 
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God by other, less self-actualized individuals.'' All of the good that humans do, 


accomplish, and value that humans hold stem from the self, not from God. Indeed, 
Maslow refers to the “something that is bigger than all of us” in a sense that is empirical 
and non-churchly.'* It was Maslow’s hope that he could develop a program of 
development that would be a religion-surrogacy values system.'? The Church needs to be 
alert not to fall into that trap. Maslow has a perspective that is definitely anti-church: 
Both orthodox science and orthodox religion have been institutionalized and 
frozen into a mutually excluding dichotomy...One consequence is that they are 
both pathologized, split into sickness, ripped apart into a crippled half-science and 
a crippled half-religion...As a result...the student who becomes a scientist 
automatically gives up a great deal of life, especially its richest portions." 
Maslow had clear and strong opinions, and he is one of the most influential psychologists 
today. However, it is necessary to question whether he is relevant to the Church today, 
given his position on religion. Maslow’s opinion in 1970 was that his beliefs were 


“..strongly focused on problems outside themselves. In current terminology, they are 


problem centered rather than ego centered.”!° 


' Kelland, "Personality Theory in a Cultural Context," 
https://cnx.org/contents/IISyy6OT @ 1.1:6xIQ4iAP@ 1/Carl-Rogers-and-Abraham-Maslow. 
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Self-Actualization and Racism 

The argument has been made that self-actualization is racist. I contend that any 
path to self-actualization may be more difficult for people of color, whether we regard 
self-actualization as being a psychological process that applies to the religious or the non- 
religious individual. Challenges in a socio-cultural environment can humiliate individuals 
and make that path more difficult. The very terms used by Maslow in describing the 
terms of self-actualization are racist if we assume that self-actualization is a good thing. 
Otherwise, stating that some people are better than others because they are more self- 
actualized establishes an artificial class system. Maslow’s terminology in his works 
strongly implies a difference between the self-actualized (the ‘haves’) and those who 
have not achieved self-actualization (the have-nots). Maslow bluntly stated that the self- 
actualized “are after all superior people whenever comparisons are made.’’!® 

If we refer to the original definitions of self-actualization and of the levels of the 
hierarchy, we may reach the very uncomfortable conclusion that people who have 
difficulty reaching the upper layers of the hierarchy, 1.e., difficulty reaching self- 
actualization, are flatly inferior using Maslow’s psychological applications. One 
questions why we should regard individuals who are homeless, chronically ill, do not 
have family support, or are unable to find or keep jobs as being inferior. 

The Bible gives a completely different direction that humans should strive for. In 
Matthew 11:28, we are given the direction to “Come to Me, all who are weary and heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Matt. 11:28). The implication is that God, or his Son, 


Jesus, is aware that people can work themselves to the bone in an effort to make 


‘6 Abraham Maslow, Farther Reaches of Human Nature (New York, NY: Viking, 1971), 279. 
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provisions for themselves and their family. The rest and salvation for those with a heavy 
load can come from God, rather than the individual being forced to continue to strive to 


reach the next level of Maslow’s hierarchy. People are not alone; God is with them. 


Self-Actualization and the Clash of Control in God Versus Man 

The concept of God or Jesus being in charge, rather than the individual, is so 
important that Jesus said unto his disciples, “If anyone wishes to come after Me, he must 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me” (Matt. 16:24). One cannot be striving 
for humanistic self-actualization if he or she is following the cross; actualization does not 
come from the individual, it comes from God. Our children should learn this concept at a 
young age. As Jesus said, “Let the children alone, and do not hinder them from coming to 
Me; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to such as these” (Matt. 19:14).” In Matthew 
19:21, Jesus expands on this idea further, “If you wish to be complete, go and sell your 
possessions and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, follow 
Me.” There is little room in this statement for Maslow’s hierarchy. Even as Maslow 
asserts that people need a roof, a home, financial security, and protection from the 
elements. Jesus is directing His followers to free themselves from the bonds of safety and 
physiological needs, and to put trust in Him (Matt. 19:21). 

The same concepts are reiterated in the Book of Mark. Jesus tells people to 
“Follow Me, and I will make you become fishers of men” (Mk. 1:17). Further, he tells 
people that, “If anyone wishes to come after Me, he must deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow Me” (Mk. 8:34). Mark reiterates that Jesus wants “...the children to 


come to Me; do not hinder them; for the kingdom of God belongs to such as these” (Mk. 
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10:14). There is no room for interpretation in Mark 10:21, in which Mark stated that, 


“Looking at him, Jesus felt a love for him and said to him, “One thing you lack: go and 
sell all you possess and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow Me’(Mk. 10:21). The key point in this verse is that Jesus loved the individual he 
was speaking to, but he pointed out that the only way the person could help the ministry 
was to go home, sell his belongings and give the money to the poor, in order to get 
blessings in heaven. Jesus does not say, “and then go to your home and watch Netflix.” 
Instead, he says to “...and come, follow Me” (Mk. 10:21). The same lessons are reviewed 
in the Book of Luke, when Jesus tells his followers that little children should be allowed 
to come to them, (Lk. 18:16) and that to follow him the individual should sell his goods, 
give the money to the poor, and follow Jesus (Lk. 18:22). 

In the Book of John, the linkage between Christianity and the hierarchy is made 
clear. “...Jesus said to them, “I am the bread of life; he who comes to Me will not hunger, 
and he who believes in Me will never thirst” (Jn. 6:35). The very lowest, most basic 
needs of a human can be taken care of by following God. Jesus’s message is so important 
that he is, in essence, providing the very essence of life for the men and women that 
choose to follow him. There is no implication that these individuals need to have money, 
security, or employment to be the best they can be. There is only the promise that God’s 
faithful servants will never lack for the things that are important to their survival. If we 
interpret this in the context of Maslow, this means that the basic needs of the individual 
will be taken care of, yet they will still not manifest the visual trappings of the fulfillment 


of these needs. The individual’s needs will be fulfilled, but the fulfillment will be 
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‘invisible’ to the viewer. The result is that onlookers would still not understand that these 


individuals are indeed fulfilled. 


Synergy-Self Actualization and Racism 
The argument has been made that self-actualization is racist. I contend that any 
path to self-actualization could be more difficult for people of color, whether we regard 
self-actualization as being a psychological process that applies to the religious or the non- 
religious. Challenges in a socio-cultural environment can humiliate individuals and make 


that path more difficult. 


Synergy Self Actualization and the Clash of Control in God Versus Man 

There is only the promise that God’s faithful servants will never lack for the 
things that are important to their survival. If we interpret this in the context of Maslow, 
this means that the basic needs of the individual will be taken care of, yet they will still 
not manifest the visual trappings of the fulfillment of these needs. The individual’s needs 
will be fulfilled, but the fulfillment will be ‘invisible’ to the viewer. The result is that 


onlookers would still not understand that these individuals are indeed fulfilled. 
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A Life in Service to God 


The Development of Faith 

Let me state unequivocally that we, as humans, are not in charge of the world. 
“Every gleam of thought, every flash of the intellect, is from the Light of the world.""” 
All truth begins with the great Creator. I have great faith in this fact. “He is the source of 
truth about the natural world, including human beings, as well as truth about the soul and 
the hereafter.”'® Believing these concepts deeply, I must also believe that all revealed 
truth needs to be related to the truth in God’s word. 

I wonder sometimes how I came to have the deep faith that I have, and how I can 
harness that knowing to help others. I am the oldest of two children born into a single 
parent household. My mother, God bless her, did the best she knew how to do as she 
raised a boy and a girl as a teen mother. My mother was in high school when she had me. 
Life for us was tough and it was difficult. I cannot even imagine how difficult my 
mother’s life as a parent was, considering that she was only a child herself. She had been 
given full responsibility for an inquisitive little girl and an active little boy. 

My mother was very giving. She always believed the best about people. Her 
limitless love and desire for a strong family life resulted in my mother ending up in 
relationships where her giving nature was mistakenly regarded as a weakness. Looking at 


my mother’s life through the lens of a man of God, I realize that my mother had an 


'7 Ellen G. White, Education (Boise, ID: Pacific Press, 1903), 14. 


'8 Donna Habenicht, "The Bible and Psychology,” Fae Adventist, 
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unfulfilled calling in her life. She constantly put herself in a situation where she could, 
and did, help others. She gave that same love and giving to me as her son. By the time I 
was an early teen, I prayed to be my mother’s hero. I saw in mother an overdeveloped 
sense of social justice. I wanted to make things right for the people who could not 
advocate for themselves. I believed I could intercede for them and fill in the gap between 
desire and accomplishment. The desire to fill that gap has never left me. It manifests 
itself in my chosen professions of chaplain, pastor, licensed and ordained minister, and 
licensed mental health professional. 

My grandfather, who served as a father figure for me from a young age, showed 
me what a godly man could be for his family. He gave me a since of responsibility and of 
duty. My grandfather had his own struggles, but he made it clear to me through his 
actions that a man of God must work hard and must provide for his family. No matter 
how tired he was or how worn out, he got up every single morning and went to work. 
When he got his check, it was handed to my grandmother so that she could pay the bills 
and feed the family. He was God’s creation, and she was happy to be his help meet.!? In 
that sense, I believe he and my grandmother were put on this earth to be servant leaders 
of the family that they would raise. Did my grandfather have goals, or did he simply seek 
to work hard and provide? I am unclear on this point, but he gave me the background that 
I needed to be able to look into the future and to develop goals for myself. He taught me 
to always please God by caring for and providing for his people. Every goal that I have is 


purposefully geared towards that end. 


'? Genesis 2:18, in which “...the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be alone; I will 
make him an help meet for him.” 
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Although my grandfather taught me how to be responsible and a man of God, it 


was through my relationship with my grandmother that I learned what it meant to be 
chosen by God. I was her first grandchild, and she made sure that I had everything that I 
needed. She told me that she did this so that the streets would not get me. My 
grandmother was a hard woman. Her tongue was venomous at times. She had her share 
of shortcoming for sure, and she got on my nerves often. However, she was determined to 
ensure that no harm would come to me and that I was safe from danger. No matter the 
turmoil within the family and the adversity outside of our home, my grandmother wanted 
to love the Hell out of me in the literal sense. She succeeded, both literally and 
figuratively. 

It was my aunt who exposed me to the church for the first time. She exposed me 
to salvation, which led me into a personal relationship with God. I was fifteen when I 
came to know the Lord. That ever so significant decision, to let go and let God, was the 
most significant decision I had ever made up until that point; and it was a decision that 
was to have a domino effect on my life. The year that I was saved, I went to visit my aunt 
during spring break. How ironic was it that I was saved during my spring break? It was 
during Easter service, on Resurrection Sunday. 

I was at an age where most of my friends and neighbors had already gotten into 
trouble with the law by doing negative things. I was blessed that I had not gotten so deep 
into foolishness that I could not be redeemed. My life changed drastically during that 
spring break, and I knew I had to change my friends and chose not to go to the same old 
places I used to hang around. One of my best friends, one of the ones I hung around with, 


had gotten arrested for robbery and shooting someone. Had I not made changes in my 
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life, beginning with Resurrection Sunday, I never could have resisted being at home with 
him. I would have ended up as an accomplice. I was no longer happy at home because I 
was hungry for an understanding which led me to leave home at fifteen to pursue God’s 
purpose in my life. 

Realistically, I can honestly say that growing up without a father formed many of 
the choices and decisions I made. Ironically, it also contributed the most to the idea that I 
was not alone. The contributing factor that I remember most growing up as a little boy 
was that of wanting to see, hear or have some interaction with my dad which always 
ended up being un-kept promises. I would wait by the phone, on the porch, by the 
mailbox for things he had promised me. During my childhood he never followed through 
with any of his promises. Those feelings of disappointment and abandonment led me into 
a unique relationship with God, where all the decisions I made were to please God, who 
had become my Father. That mindset ushered me into seeing my choice of vocation as 
theological, whereby anything I did had to line up with scripture and what I believed God 
was calling me to do. 

I was in a non-denominational and charismatic environment before I had my 
conversion experience as I understood it. I grew up Baptist with my grandmother but 
when my mother took us to church; it was a Methodist church. I mention this because this 
all came to climax for me when I went to Bible College. So much had been invested in 
me from different Christian religions paradigms. I look at that period in Bible College, 
years later, as a place where all the rivers of my life converged. That conversion caused 
the water to become turbulent. During that period, close to graduation, I began to 


question what I believed and why I was doing it. I started to realize and understand much 
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of what I had done was for others, to make them happy or to fulfill what they wanted. For 


the first time in my life I was asking, “What the hell do I really believe and why am I 
doing all of this?” Thanks be to God, through faith and my life’s journey, I have come to 


my Christian approach and what I truly believe. 


Moving as a Professional in a Relationship with God 

My previous career ventures and life experiences have undoubtedly influenced 
my approach to spiritual discernment. I believe it possible, for example, to be both a man 
of God and a man of the world. One of my past careers was serving as a chaplain in both 
civilian hospitals and the U.S. Army. Being a chaplain, I would have to make personal 
decisions a great deal of the time. Self-reflection on my part made those decisions easier. 

In my past career as a youth director, I guided troubled teens and helped them 
apply a decision-making process in making personal decisions so that they could learn 
the skills that they would need to move ahead in life. A constant mixture of mental and 
spiritual counsel was needed to help these teens. All people are different, however, and 
this is particularly true of teenagers. Sometimes it was best to advise them towards 
working through their problems by thinking them through by themselves or with the 
assistance of a counselor. At other times, it was best to lead them towards the word of the 
Lord to help them to make their decision, either by using scripture to inform their 
decisions, or prayer to seek an answer to a dilemma. 

Being a pastor by its very nature requires an intimate relationship with God. In 
fact, coming from a strong theological background, I have placed God in my personal 


decisions for the greater portion of my life. My career background has influenced my 
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approach to spiritual discernment and led me to a pragmatic Christian wisdom approach 
to life, because this approach combines the use of spiritual guidance with the use of self- 
motivation to aid in personal decision making. Christian motivation comes in knowing 
your purpose in relation to God's will for your life. I firmly believe that "... whatever you 
do, do your work heartily, as for the Lord rather than for men, " (Col. 3:23). What I do, I 


do for God and through him I can provide effective service to man. 


The Project 

The project for church and community will be working with several churches 
located in the metro Richmond area with a focus on multi-denominational Black 
churches. One of the main tenants of the project is that God did not create any one person 
better than another. God has given gifts to most of his peoples, but he also gave the 
direction to show good stewardship over those gifts, as well as any benefits acquired 
from others. The thread of being a good steward runs not only through the New 
Testament, but through the Old Testament as well. The need to protect and grow or 
increase that which one is given to protect is emphasized in Luke chapter eighteen.”° 
Thus, while as an employee, I am a steward of my church or my job; I am also bound to 
be a steward for God. This concept was established in the Old Testament: 

Then God said, “Let Us make man in Our image, according to Our likeness; and 

let them rule over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the sky and over the 


cattle and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creeps on the 
earth” (Gen. 1:26).7! 


20 See the story of the steward in Luke 16:1-8. 


2! Biblical citations are from the New American Standard Bible Version, unless otherwise noted, 
Genesis 1:26. 
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From the very beginning of the creation of man, God intended for His people to be 


stewards of that creation. The contemporary church has received additional guidance, 
however. The church is intended to be the body of Christ represented in a united people 
(Eph. 4:1-3). The united people are to embody Christ and reveal him to the remainder of 
the world (1 Cor. 12:12-17). Another purpose of the church is Koinonia in order to bring 
together people of all walks of life with a multitude of talents to provide training and an 
opportunity to maximize the kingdom for God. This is accomplished both within the 
church and without the church into the world. God’s purpose without the church is called 
evangelism, or a commission to connect with people and introduce them to Christ (Acts 
1:8). God’s purpose within the church is called discipleship which 1s a directive to 
educate believers so that they become mature followers of Jesus Christ (Matt. 28:19-20). 
God’s purpose is recorded in this section of verse from Ephesians: 
And He gave some as apostles, and some as prophets, and some as evangelists, 
and some as pastors and teachers, for the equipping of the saints for the work of 
service, to the building up of the body of Christ; until we all attain to the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a mature man, to the 
measure of the stature which belongs to the fullness of Christ. As a result, we 
are no longer to be children, tossed here and there by waves and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, by craftiness in deceitful 
scheming; but speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in all aspects into 
Him who is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, being fitted and 
held together by what every joint supplies, according to the proper working of 
each individual part, causes the growth of the body for the building up of itself in 
love. (Eph. 4:11-16). 
The very difficult reality that the Church faces is that it cannot accomplish the tasks of 
God without change. Unless there is change, the Black Church cannot be stewards of 
what God has appointed, nor can they treat all people with respect. The Black Church 


must acknowledge the long-term impacts and effects of slavery and racism. The Church 


should show parishioners how to create a more appropriate response to the needs of 
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parishioners and the communities that are served by the Church. In the next sections, the 


biblical, historical, and theological perspectives needed to understand the Black 
community and modern Black Church and the residual and continual impact of the long- 
term effects of slavery and racism. The center of the Black community will be explored, 
along with the steps that we, as Black leaders, must take to elevate the Black Church to 


what it was intended to be. 


A Holistic Approach to Leadership and Social Justice 
In Ephesians, Paul discussed his mission to the Gentiles. I read the words of Paul 
and feel at peace with the decisions that I have made in terms of leadership and justice: 


For this reason I, Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for the sake of you Gentiles— 
if indeed you have heard of the stewardship of God’s grace which was given to 
me for you; that by revelation there was made known to me the mystery, as I 
wrote before in brief. By referring to this, when you read you can understand my 
insight into the mystery of Christ, which in other generations was not made 
known to the sons of men, as it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit; to be specific, that the Gentiles are fellow heirs and fellow 
members of the body, and fellow partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel, of which I was made a minister, according to the gift of God’s grace 
which was given to me according to the working of His power. To me, the very 
least of all saints, this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles the 
unfathomable riches of Christ, and to bring to light what is the administration of 
the mystery which for ages has been hidden in God who created all things; so that 
the manifold wisdom of God might now be made known through the church to 
the rulers and the authorities in the heavenly places. This was in accordance with 
the eternal purpose which. He carried out in Christ Jesus our Lord, in whom we 
have boldness and confident access through faith in Him. (Eph. 3:1-12). 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Old Testament was the divinely inspired word of God. In John 10:35 (ASV), 
Jesus is quoted as saying “the Scripture cannot be broken.” Jesus referred to them as the 
“word of God” (Mk. 7:13) and as the “commandment of God” (Matt. 15:3). Jesus also 
pointed out that the word of God was solid, and permanent when he said that, “Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled” (Matt. 5:18). Throughout the life of Jesus described in the New Testament, 
Jesus refers to incidents that occurred in the Old Testament and uses them as stories or 
examples for the people of the New Testament. One example of this is when Jesus refers 
to the death of Lot’s wife in conjunction with the destruction of Sodom. 

Jesus’ relation of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah and the destruction of Lot’s 
wife reflects the Old Testament telling of the story found in Genesis 13-19. Jesus uses the 
Old Testament story of Lot’s wife and the trouble in Sodom and Gomorrah to caution the 
people of the New Testament, when it states “... And just as it happened in the days of 
Noah, so it will be also in the days of the Son of Man” (Lk. 17:26). For that matter, the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah holds weight throughout the Bible, both Old and New 
Testament. In Deuteronomy 29:23, God states that: 

‘All its land is brimstone and salt, a burning waste, unsown and unproductive, and 

no grass grows in it, like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and 


Zeboiim, which the Lord overthrew in His anger and in His wrath.’ 
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At several points in the Old Testament, the Bible refers to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
obviously intending that these towns be used as an example of the incredible wrongs that 
man can commit. Later, in both the Old and New Testaments, Sodom and Gomorrah are 
used as a sort of measuring-stick against which bad or immoral deeds can be judged. 
Similarly, the story of Cain and Abel is used throughout the Old Testament, and 
the New, as a teaching device relating not only to following the directives of God, but to 
respecting one’s elders and family relations in general. Cain, the oldest son of Adam and 
Eve, was a farmer. His closest brother, Abel, herded sheep. When it was time to make a 
sacrifice to God, Cain sacrificed his produce, and Abel sacrificed his first lambs. God 
was very pleased with the lambs, but not happy with Cain’s offering. Cain’s face fell and 
he was very angry. Then the Lord said to Cain, ““Why are you angry? And why has your 
countenance fallen?” (Gen. 4:6). Cain ignored him and went to talk with Abel. When 
they were out in the field talking, Cain’s temper got the better of him, and he killed Abel. 
He could not hide it from God; Then the Lord said to Cain, “Where is Abel your 
brother?” And he said, “I do not know. Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9). He said, 
“What have you done? The voice of your brother’s blood is crying to Me from the 
ground.” (Gen. 4:10). God cursed the ground so that Cain would have difficulty farming; 
he put a mark on Cain, so that everyone would know what he had done; and he banned 
him from the area inhabited by Adam and Eve. Cain and his wife moved to the land of 
Nod and had a son they named Enoch. They built a town and named it after their son, and 
this began the genealogy of Adam’s family (Gen. 4:2-17). Cain is mentioned in the New 


Testament as ‘what not to do’ in the books of Hebrews, 1 John, and Jude. 
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In Hebrews 11:4 in the Good News Translation, Paul wrote that it was Abel’s 
faith that made him offer a better sacrifice than Cain’s. His faith thus made him a more 
righteous man. Paul said, “By means of his faith Abel still speaks, even though he is 
dead.” Later in the Bible, in 1 John 3:12, John cautions people to “not as Cain, who was 
of the evil one and slew his brother (1 Jn. 3:1). In Jude, Jude cautions the readers that 
people who only care for themselves are like wild animals and will give themselves over 
to false gods for the sake of money. People who care only for themselves “... Woe to 
them! For they have gone the way of Cain” (Jude 1:11). 

Jesus saw both the Old Testament and New Testament as being related and felt 
that the two parts of the Bible supported each other. God did not cancel or revoke the 
original covenant he made with the Israelites and the Jews. This is shown in several 
passages in the Bible. 

There has always been argument as to whether the coming of the Messiah would 
cause the old law (i.e., the Old Testament laws) to pass away. The Bible says that the law 
will last until the end of time (Matt. 5:17) and until heaven and earth have passed away 
(Matt. 5:18). This passage in the Bible caused a great deal of confusion. The solution to 
the argument may be that the law of the Old Testament was designed to regulate the life 
of the Jews. At the time the Law came into existence, life was very rough. Survival was 
difficult. The law that was passed down through Moses regulated nearly everything. If 
the law was followed, widows would survive, because they would be married to their 
husband’s brother. Orphans were given proper care because it was decreed how the 
orphans would be treated. Only certain animals could be eaten; we know using modern 


technology that many of the forbidden foods, for example, were likely to cause illness or 
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even death if prepared incorrectly or if they spoiled. The Sabbath had to be observed; 


thus, people received at least one day of rest a week. Marriage, social interactions, 
morals, property rights, and sexual relations were all governed by the law. 

One of the problems with the old laws was that the people had begun looking at 
possible ‘loopholes’ in the law. Matthew recorded Jesus’s thoughts on this matter when 
he talked about the scribes and Pharisees: 

They tie up heavy burdens and lay them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves 

are unwilling to move them with so much as a finger. But they do all their deeds 

to be noticed by men; for they broaden their phylacteries and lengthen the tassels 
of their garments. They love the place of honor at banquets and the chief seats in 
the synagogues, and respectful greetings in the market places, and being called 

Rabbi by men. But do not be called Rabbi; for One is your Teacher, and you are 

all brothers. Do not call anyone on earth your father; for One is your Father, He 

who is in heaven. Do not be called leaders; for One is your Leader, that is, Christ. 

But the greatest among you shall be your servant. Whoever exalts himself shall be 

humbled; and whoever humbles himself shall be exalted (Matt. 23:4-14 NASB). 
While not technically a loophole, Southerners who were pro-slavery found a way to 
justify it in their minds. They believed that God had given them the fertile South as a 
blessing. The blessing would mean that slavery kept them in the fields hard at work and 
ensured a harvest.' Paternalism essentially formed the basis of pro-slavery Christianity. 

Pro-slavery evangelists truly believed that they had been appointed to do the work 
of God, and they were able to develop a heavy defense based on how they perceived 


themselves and their protective role of the slaves. They were, after all, “God’s chosen 


actors” and their actions were justified by God almighty.” 


' Lindsey Wedow, “Servants, Obey Your Masters’: Southern Representations of the Religious 
Lives of Slaves,” Gettysburg College Journal of the Civil War Era 5, no. 4 (2015), 
https://cupola. gettysburg.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?referer=https://www.google.com/&httpsredir=1 &article= 
1044&context=gcjcwe. 
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The duty of these Christians was to fight the Civil War to the bitter end, for the 


protection of the slaves. In the next sections, the way this occurred will be examined. One 
of the prime mechanisms was the selection of specific books and verses from the Bible, 
formed into a simplified and educational format that let the church leaders serve as 
spiritual instructors that would justify slaveholding to embrace slavery. At its most 
outrageous, the church insisted that the enslavement of Africans was intended by God, 
for otherwise Noah’s son Ham would never have been given darker skin in the form of a 
curse.* 

Another defense of their paternalistic and racist attitudes came in the form of 
accusation. Northerners made slavery necessary with a capitalist economy that could not 
function without the Black field workers. Both the pro and anti-slavery factions poured 
over the Bible to find evidence for their position. It was very hard for anti-slavery 
positions to support their argument, since, after all, Noah and Moses had slaves. 


Therefore, God must think it acceptable.* 


Using the Bible to Justify Slavery 
Just as there are multiple translations of the Bible, there are different versions of 
the Bible. The Catholic Bible, for example, has additional books, while the Slave Bible 


had fewer books.° The Bible was intended to share a message of freedom and of God’s 


3 Wedow, “Servants Obey Your Masters,” 5. 
4 Wedow, “Servants Obey Your Masters,” 6. 
> Amber Strong, "The Shocking 'Slave Bible': Here Are The Parts That Were Deleted To 


Manipulate Slaves," CBN News, https://www 1.cbn.com/cbnnews/us/2018/february/freedom-in-christ-how- 
this-bible-was-used-to-manipulate. 
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love, but the Slave Bible® had a completely different intent. The Slave Bible is the 


version of the Bible that was used by the slave owners and slave masters with the intent 
of keeping the slaves as submissive and complicit as possible.’ While most of the slaves 
were illiterate, the abolitionists were becoming active on both sides of the ocean, and 
ministers were increasingly joining the abolitionists. While the slaves themselves could 
generally not read, strong oral tradition was used to spread the word of God through 
music. The music, usually in the form of spirituals, has been kept alive through the years 
and is sometimes sung in the Black Church today.® 

The Slave Bible had other purposes as well. The parts of the Bible that had been 
omitted were generally those which could be expected to give a slave hope.’ The story of 
the exodus was omitted, because it was a story of hope and freedom. The parts of the 
biblical text that remained in the Slave Bible were those which made slavery appear to be 
morally above board and correct from a biblical standpoint. Ministers generally had no 
qualms about using the Bible, even if they were abolitionists, because “the Slave Bible 
offered a way of converting and educating enslaved Africans while also instilling 


obedience and preserving the system of slavery.”!” 


® Law and Gilbert, Select Parts of the Holy Bible, for the Use of the Negro Slaves, in the British 
West-India Islands (Miami, FL: HardPress, 1807). 


7 Strong, “The Shocking ‘Slave Bible,”” 35. 
8 Strong, “The Shocking ‘Slave Bible,’” 37. 
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The Slave Bible had missionary origins, but in its own way it highlighted the 


same conditions and issues that face the Black Church today. It certainly emphasized the 
ways that religion can be manipulated to help a group advance its own means. According 
to the Times of Israel, there are only three complete copies of the Slave Bible available 
today.!' This does not, of course, include reprints and Kindle versions that are being 
produced to educate the masses. 

Although it may seem innocuous at first glance to omit some parts of the Bible 
and just ‘hit the high points,’ the face of a religion can be completely changed. As Zehavi 
stated, “To Jews, a Bible without the story of the Exodus from Egypt is unthinkable: No 
plagues, no bondage, no liberation — no Passover. To Christians, a New Testament 
without the Book of Revelation is equally preposterous, as the apocalyptic text occupies a 
central place in Christian theology.”!? How would one decide what parts to omit? In the 
case of the Slave Bible, the answer is relatively self-evident; Exodus, Psalms, and the 
Book of Revelation should be omitted, in order to avoid any chance, the slaves would 
read of freedom or equality.!> Over 90% of the Hebrew Bible was omitted; 50% of the 
New Testament was deleted. Only 232 chapters of the standard Protestant Bible, which 
totaled 1,189 chapters, were allowed to remain. The Anglican Bishop of London of the 


time, Beilby Porteus, provided advice for how to use this Bible: use it to prepare public 


'! Ben Zehavi, “19th-cent. Slave Bible that Removed Exodus Story to Repress Hope Goes on 
Display,” Times of Israel, March 29, 2019, https://www.timesofisrael.com/19th-cent-slave-bible-that- 
removed-exodus-story-to-repress-hope-goes-on-display/. 


2 Zehavi, "19th-cent. Slave Bible,” https://www.timesofisrael.com/19th-cent-slave-bible-that- 
removed-exodus-story-to-repress-hope-goes-on-display/. 


'3 Zehavi, “19th-cent. Slave Bible,” https://www.timesofisrael.com/19th-cent-slave-bible-that- 
removed-exodus-story-to-repress-hope-goes-on-display/. 
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prayers that highlighted portions of the scripture relating to the duties that slaves had to 


their masters. !4 

Farmers in Jamaica, Barbados, and Antigua, the area now referred to as the 
British West Indies, beseeched missionaries to avoid any text that could lead to 
revolution of the slave, because Britain’s entire empire depended on the economy 
supported by sugar. The sugar plantations, in turn, were run by slaves.!° The missionaries 
not only omitted these verses, they omitted verses such as Exodus 20:10, which dictated 
that “... but the seventh day is a sabbath of the Lord your God; in it you shall not do any 
work, you or your son or your daughter, your male or your female servant or your 
cattle...” (Ex. 20:10). 

The Good News Translation also refers to slaves, as does the Holman Christian 
Standard Bible, the Complete Jewish Bible (CJW), the Easy to Read Version, the 
Expanded Bible, the International Children’s Bible, the Jubilee Bible 2000, the Lexham 
English Bible, the Names of God Bible, the New American Bible (Revised Edition), the 
New American Standard Bible, New Century Version, the Wycliffe Bible, the New 
Revised Standard versions, and God’s Word Translation. The remaining translations 
mostly refer to ‘servants.’ 

It is easy to see how the original text could be construed as either slaves or 
servants, and in one sense the result would be the same: whether the person who works 


for the master is paid or is a slave, they should get the Sabbath off. This passage is 


4 Zehavi, “19th-cent. Slave Bible,” https://www.timesofisrael.com/19th-cent-slave-bible-that- 
removed-exodus-story-to-repress-hope-goes-on-display/. 
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especially expressive, as it states that even the cattle, animals, foreigners [strangers] who 
are visiting, and sons or daughters should all get the Sabbath off. The importance of the 
dictate is established by the care taken to list all individuals who would typically be in a 
home.!° 

Exodus is not the only book of the Bible which provides support for the dictation 
to allow one’s slaves to rest on the Sabbath, nor is it the only verse of Exodus to 
emphasize the day of rest. Exodus 16:26 emphasizes that on the seventh day, people 
should not socialize. Exodus 35:2 reiterates that work is only allowed on six days; on the 
seventh day, it was decreed that everyone needed to have a Sabbath of complete rest. The 
idea that this day of rest should occur regardless of where the individuals lived was 
established in Leviticus 23:3.'’ The idea of the Sabbath was so sacred that God decreed 
that keeping the Sabbath as a day of rest was a sign of a promise between himself and the 
future generations (Ex. 31:13). Later in Exodus, God established that the day of rest was 
to be respected regardless of the time of year; even in harvest time, the people were to 
rest (Ex. 42:21). 

It is easy to see why the slave owners wanted the Book of Exodus omitted from 
any work that the slaves had access to. The second book in the Bible, Exodus tells the 
story of the delivery of the Israelites from slavery in Egypt. It delivers the teaching that 
the Lord is God, the one true God, and that He cannot be stopped when he chooses to do 
something. In Exodus, He was delivering the Israelites from the Egyptians, but who is to 


say that He could not deliver the slaves in the West Indies, and later in America, from the 


'6 The wife is notably absent in each of these translations. 


'7 While some of the subtext may vary, virtually all of the translations of the Bible support this 
concept. 
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hand of the plantation owners? Having slaves believe that this was a possibility was not 
something that the plantation owners would want to risk. 

At the same time, a clash of values occurred. These verses were in the Bible, and 
the ministers, who were leaning towards abolitionist activities, wanted to use the 
scriptures to teach the slaves to read. They argued that once the slaves could read, they 
would naturally turn to the Bible for solace, and would thus be soothed. In the long run, 
this would make them better slaves, and indeed would make them better employees if 
they were ever to be set free. However, the opposing argument was that the slaves would 
find out that God had wanted them to have a minimum of a day off a week (Ex. 21:16, 
Ex. 35:2, Lev. 23:3). The solution, which appeared to fit the needs of both the plantation 
owners and the ministers, was to simply edit the Bible to leave out ‘inflammatory’ texts. 

Exodus 21:16, a verse which dealt with the punishment for someone who 
kidnapped a human and either held him or sold him,'® was also omitted (Ex. 35:2 and 
Lev. 23:3). The verse expressed the need to deal with kidnappers and slaves harshly: “He 
who kidnaps a man, whether he sells him or he is found in his possession, shall surely be 
put to death” (Ex. 21:16). One version of the Bible leaves nothing to clarification as it 
states, “Whoever steals someone to sell them as a slave or to keep them for their own 
slave must be killed” (Ex. 21:16, EASY). The Living Bible has a similar interpretation of 
this verse, as does New Century version and The Message. It is difficult for a layman to 
read this verse and to interpret whether the greater crime is to kidnap someone, or to 
kidnap him and force him into labor of some kind. The New American Standard Bible 


states that stealing and selling a man — or keeping him — are both death sentences (Ex. 


'8 The words him and her can be used interchangeably and simply refer to a human. 


4] 


21:16). This would potentially serve as a stimulus to violence for a slave who was 
frustrated and desperate. Again, the solution seemed to be to simply leave the verse out of 
the Slave’s Bible. 

One of the more interesting points about the Slave’s Bible is that verses deemed 
inappropriate for the slave population were simply left out of the edition. A single verse 
might be missing, an entire chapter, chapters, or an entire book. In the Book of 
Deuteronomy, for example, chapter eleven leads directly into chapter twenty-eight. There 
is no mention that anything is missing; there is no segue. One chapter or verse simply 
follows the other without any indication that anything is missing, other than what appears 
to be misnumbered chapters. 

What is in Deuteronomy 23:15-16 that would cause it to be omitted from the 
Slave Bible? “He shall live with you in your midst, in the place which he shall choose in 
one of your towns where it pleases him; you shall not mistreat him...” (23:15-16). In the 
Living Bible, the translation or version is very clear, and it becomes obvious why these 
two verses were among those omitted from the Slave Bible. “If a slave escapes from his 
master, you must not force him to return; let him live among you in whatever town he 
shall choose, and do not oppress him” (Dt. 23:15-26 TLB). To the slave owners and slave 
masters of the deep South in America, this verse would have been nothing less than 
sedition or blasphemy. To the slaves, it would have been eye opening. With the clash 
between the political leanings of the slaveowners and the ecumenical beliefs of the 
ministers, a compromise had to be reached if the ministers were allowed to teach the 


slaves, whether it was teaching them religion or how to read. 
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While the Slave Bible simply ignored and omitted anything that could be 


interpreted as supporting the position of the slaves, the Slave Bible emphasized the verses 
and books which concentrated on the obligations a servant or slave had to their master. In 
Ephesians 6:5, it emphasized the need for servants to “... be obedient to those who are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in the sincerity of your 
heart, as to Christ.” A similar sentiment was expressed in Paul’s writings to Titus, when 
Paul stated that Titus should, “Urge bondslaves to be subject to their own masters in 
everything, to be well-pleasing, not argumentative,” (Tit. 2:9). 

Altogether, 90% of the Old Testament is missing, and approximately 50% of the 
New Testament is missing. A standard Bible has 1,189 chapters; the Slave Bible has 232 
chapters.'? This is a stunning loss of biblical literature when one considers that an entire 
population of people was led into a religion that was missing many of its basic texts. 
Even more importantly, the Black Church was essentially founded on literature that 
established the Black population as being subservient to the White population. 

What happens when a population is systematically repressed? I believe that we 
are seeing the results of this misinformation, this propaganda, even though it has been 
over 200 years since the Slave Bible was used to indoctrinate a people, ostensibly in the 
name of religious education. From the legal systems, which treat Blacks differently than 
Whites, to schools which are still all too separate and very unequal, our nation is still 
polarized. Increasingly, churches are becoming political in a way that is divided along the 
lines of political party and race rather than on issues that should be of greater concern. 
Gun violence is rampant, police brutality is the centerpiece of the news most nights, and 


'9 Jessica Bennett, “‘Slave Bible’ Omitted Passages that Could’ve Inspired Rebellion,” Ebony, 
2018, https://www.ebony.com/news/slave-bible-omitted-verses-leading-to-rebellion/. 
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the political system has driven entire communities apart both socially and economically. 
At a time when ministers of the Church should be concerned with saving parishioners’ 


souls, they are forced to concentrate on burying bodies. 


New Testament 

The biblical requirement for rest is stated in Luke 23:56 of the New Testament as 
well as in the Old Testament. Luke points out that the Sabbath day was used for rest, 
according to the commandment.” “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free man, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 
3:28). Pollinger told the Times of Israel that the omitted portions of the Bible, such as the 
Book of Psalms, the first nineteen chapters of Exodus, and the Book of Revelation share 
the common theme of a hopeful future. In the Book of Revelation, for example, it is a 
story about the overcomer.”! There is very striking language about God returning to the 
earth to live with his people. At that point, the darkness will end, the pain will end, and 
the concerns about what the future will look like will also come to an end.”” The Book of 
Revelation provides too much hope for a slave owner to feel comfortable in sharing the 
book with their slaves. Empowerment is something that the masters would certainly hope 


to avoid. 


20 “And they returned, and prepared spices and ointments; and rested the sabbath day according to 
the commandment.” 


21 Zehavi, “19th-cent. Slave Bible,” https://www.timesofisrael.com/19th-cent-slave-bible-that- 
removed-exodus-story-to-repress-hope-goes-on-display/. 
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Similarly, other chapters and verses in the New Testament provided a little too 
much joy or encouragement for slave masters to be happy with the contents. Instead, they 
were concerned over the very possibility of exposing slaves to this kind of materials. The 


Slave Bible offered a solution. 


The Foundations of the Church 

One of the remarkable things about the ministry of Jesus is that Jesus hardly ever 
spoke about the Church per se. Instead, the apostles discussed the church and its 
operations in their various epistles. It was through the apostles that the churches learned 
to operate and learned what they were supposed to be accomplishing. When Jesus talked 
directly about the church, Jesus spoke of it two times. The first was to discuss the 
foundation of the church; the second was to discuss the function of the church. However, 
the word Church left the lips of the Lord Jesus Christ on only two occasions in all four 
gospels, and both are only recorded in Matthew. Everything that Jesus said directly about 
the universal Church is contained in this passage in chapter sixteen; and therefore, must 


include the fundamental purpose of Jesus for his church. 


The Purpose of the Church 

The New Testament makes it very clear, particularly in the writings of Paul, that 
we are not simply brought into a private, individual relationship with Christ, exclusive of 
other people. At the point at which we are indwelt individually by the Holy Spirit, we are 
incorporated into a body of believers, of which Christ is the head, and every true believer 


is amember. As Paul writes, “in whom you also are being built together into a dwelling 
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of God in the Spirit” (Eph. 2:22, TLB). The dwelling place of God is the church and is of 


central importance to the New Testament. 

In Matthew chapter sixteen, Jesus was talking with the disciples about the day in 
general when the talk turned to Jesus’ true-identity. He asked the disciples, “Who do 
people say that the Son of Man is??” (Matt. 16:13, TLB). Some say John the Baptist; and 
others, Elijah; but still others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets” (Matt. 16:14). After he 
had listened to their comments, Jesus asked, “Who do you think I am?” (Matt. 16:15 
TLB). It was Simon Peter who replied that he believed Jesus to be the Christ, the One 
who was the Messiah, and the Son of the living God.” 

Jesus’ response relates to the function of the church” marks one of the most well- 
known passages in the Bible: “...you are Peter, and upon this rock I will build My 
church” (Matt. 16: 18 NASB). The entire passage is illuminating. Once Simon Peter 
declared Jesus to be the Son of the living God in verse eighteen, Jesus said to him, 

Blessed are you, Simon Barjona, because flesh and blood did not reveal this to 

you, but My Father who is in heaven. I also say to you that you are Peter, and 

upon this rock I will build My church; and the gates of Hades will not overpower 
it. I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatever you bind on 
earth shall have been bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall 
have been loosed in heaven (Matt. 16:18, NASB). 
It was at this point that Jesus warned His disciples that they needed to keep quiet about 
who he was, literally telling no one that “he was Jesus the Christ” (Matt. 16:20). One 


might question the reason for this. Jesus had obviously taken the time to determine first 


what the public believed about him, and second, what the disciples felt about him. He had 


3 Literally, in the King James Version, Matthew 16:16, “Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


4 Thomas Price, Matthew: Can Anything Good Come out of Nazareth? (New York, NY: Christian 
Focus, 2005), 8. 
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revealed part of the plan to them regarding his Church when he stated that Simon was the 
rock upon which the Church would be built. What came next, then, was a puzzle. Why 
would he say that “they should tell no one that He was the Christ’? (Matt. 16:20 NASB). 

The answer to this lies in Matthew 16:21-28. Jesus already knew what was going 
to happen to him, and he was trying to prepare the disciples for the outcome. The 
disciples did not realize that Jesus was establishing His Church in them. Thus, while the 
disciples were establishing the physical churches, Jesus was establishing his Church, with 
the disciples as leaders. Jesus set out to show the disciples that he would need to go to 
Jerusalem and suffer a great deal. He would be tortured and rebuked, and finally killed. 
Then he would rise on the third day (Matt. 19:21 NASB). This would establish the basis 
for what we currently refer to as Easter, or the celebration of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. This in turn ties into the promise of eternal life, for as John stated in John 11:25, 
Jesus promised “I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in Me will live even if 
he dies” (Jn. 11:25 NASB). 

It is at this point that we see the very core of the Christian religion being formed. 
Yet, the disciples did not understand what was occurring, even though they were the 
chosen of Jesus. Peter, the rock upon whom the Church was to be based, chastised Jesus 
for what he perceived to be a poor outlook. “God forbid it, Lord! This shall never happen 
to You” (Matt. 19:22, NASB).”> This led to another comment that is one of the most 
famous in the Bible, one which nearly every Christian knows (although they may not 
understand the context). “Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men” (Matt. 19:23). 


5 In the King James Version, Peter’s words are stated as “Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not 
be unto thee.” 
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While the King James Version of the Bible, quoted here, is very dramatic, the New 


American Standard Bible 1995 is perhaps clearer as Jesus tells Peter that “You are a 
stumbling block to Me; for you are not setting your mind on God’s interests, but man’s” 
(Matt. 16:23, NASB). 

It was at this point that Jesus made it clear that the disciples would suffer great 
personal loss if they decided to stay with him; he needed strong, dedicated followers. “If 
anyone wishes to come after Me, he must deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
Me” (Matt. 16:24 NASB). Jesus continued, emphasizing the sheer depth of the loss as he 
articulated that anyone who wished to follow Him just to save his own life would surely 
lose it. The reality was, however, that if someone lost their life for following Jesus, he 
would find his life (Matt. 16:25 NASB). The theme here is not only self-sacrifice, but 
self-sacrifice for the church that Jesus is establishing. Jesus continues: 

For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 

soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man shall 

come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works (Matt. 16: 26-27 NASB). 
Jesus concluded with the caution that not everyone would see heaven. His comment 
suggests that one or more of the disciples was not going to go to heaven but would face 
everlasting death. “Truly I say to you, there are some of those who are standing here who 
will not taste death until they see the Son of Man Coming in His kingdom” (Matt. 16:28, 
NASB). 

The other time that Jesus referred to the Church was also in the Book of Matthew. 
He spoke in the context of the local church, as opposed to the universal Church that Peter 
was to establish. On the second occasion, in chapter eighteen, Jesus spoke of the local 


church in the context of teaching the way to deal with a brother who has sinned against 
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another. The offended person should speak to the individual who offended him, alone. If 


the person who offended him could not or would not take steps to rectify whatever the 
issues were, then the person that was offended should “take one or two more [with you], 
so that by the mouth of two or three witnesses every fact may be confirmed” (Matt. 18:17 
NASB). “If he refuses to listen to them, tell it to the church” (Matt. 18:18 NASB). 

This refers to the local congregation in any one geographical location. Jesus 
would not expect a local issue to end up, for example, in the Southern Baptist 
Convention! These types of disagreements were to be settled peaceably and with the 
guidance of the local church when necessary. If the issue still could not be settled, Jesus 
stated that the parties should “let him be to you as a Gentile and a tax collector” (Matt. 
18:17 NASB). In other words, if there was no peaceful resolution with the help of the 
church (when necessary), the parties should simply leave each other alone and not have 
any contact. In today’s vernacular, Jesus was informing the parties to leave each other 
alone the same way that people avoid tax collectors. 

Most of us, whether ministers, lay persons, or members of the congregation, can 
remember incidents that went far too far and should have been resolved between two 
people or families. In the secular world, when these incidents occur, the police may get 
involved and eventually the issue may go to court. From this perspective, the function of 
the church would be to keep these events from occurring and to provide an alternative to 
law enforcement and court involvement. This point is critical in understanding today’s 
landscape and in developing a plan for the modern Black Church to deal with social 


upheaval. 
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This is a link between Church and how it handles differences of opinion and how 
the secular world does. Clearly, the Church is supposed to use its expertise to help 
mitigate these issues. If Brionna Taylor, in her apartment, Trayvon Martin in Florida, 
Eric Garner in New York City, Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, Tamir Rice in 
Cleveland, Freddie Gray in Baltimore, and Laquan McDonald had all had the Church 
available as an agent of change, would we be in the position that we are in today? If you 
think about it, saying that ‘if the other party won’t accept the church’s ruling it would be 
an indication that the parties should act as heathens and publicans’ is very much the 
position taken in the Buddhist world. At the same time, it is in Colossians that Paul 
cautioned the faithful to stop being angry (Col. 3:8). He also cautions parents, and in 
particular fathers, to “provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged” (Col. 
3:21). Is that not what is happening in America today? There is a dramatic difference 
between the March in Montgomery and the burnings in Ferguson, in which a people 
literally destroyed their own town, their own homes, businesses, and schools out of 
frustration and anger. Ephesians 4:26 counsels us to not let the sun go down on our anger, 
and it is advice worth remembering and transmitting to the members of the church. 

One of the points that is made throughout the Bible is that he or she who decides 
to follow God must be willing to do so as God leads, not as the individual desires. This is 
illustrated in Acts 8:25-40. This passage shows not only how quickly the ability or need 
to testify and teach can appear, but how important it is to grow the Church. In this 
passage, Peter and John had been preaching in the villages of Samaria (the central region 


of Israel) along with Phillip. Peter and John had begun the trip back to Jerusalem, but one 
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of God’s angels”° spoke to Phillip and told him it was time to go south on an unused road, 
through the desert, that ran from Jerusalem to Gaza (Acts 8:26). Phillip listened to God; 
he got up and began the journey. Not far along the road he encountered a gentleman, a 
eunuch, who was employed by the queen of the Ethiopians, [Candace], and who took 
care of the queen’s treasures. He had come to Jerusalem to worship and was now sitting 
in his chariot and reading the Book of Isaiah (Acts 8:26-28). 

The Spirit of God told Philip to “Go over to that carriage and stay close to it” 
(Acts 8:29, GNT). Without asking any questions, and with no hesitation, Philip did as the 
Spirit had directed him. As he neared the chariot, he could hear the gentleman reading out 
loud from the Book of Isaiah, the prophet. He asked the man if he understood what he 
was reading (Acts 8:30). The man responded, “How can I understand unless someone 
explains it to me?” (Acts 8:31, GNT). The official then asked Philip if he would come up 
and sit with him. Philip realized that the man was reading the following passage: 

He was like a sheep that is taken to be slaughtered, like a lamb that makes no 

sound when its wool is cut off. He did not say a word. He was humiliated, and 

justice was denied him. No one will be able to tell about his descendants, 

because his life on earth has come to an end (Acts 8:32-33). 
The official seemed confused. He looked at Philip and asked him to please tell him 
whether the prophet Isaiah was saying this about himself, or whether he was referring to 
someone else. Philip opened his mouth and began to preach about the scripture, 
beginning where the official was reading and leading to the good news about Jesus (8:25- 
35). As they continued down the road, they came to a spot of water. The official said 


“Here is some water. What is to keep me from being baptized?” (Acts 8:36). 


6 Literally, “angel of the Lord” in Acts 8:26 in both King James Version and the Good News 
Translation. 
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Now, not all the manuscripts relating to the Bible are the same at this point. Some 
versions relate that Philip replied to him saying that if he (the official) believed with all 
his heart, he could indeed be baptized, and that the official replied that he believed that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God (Acts 8:37). In any case, Philip took him at his word, and 
both the official and Philip went down into the water, where Philip baptized him (Acts 
8:38).7’ The Bible says that as soon as Philip and the official came up out of the water, 
the Spirit of the Lord took Philip away, but the official was so full of joy that he did not 
even notice that Philip was no longer around (Acts 8:39). Instead, the official went on 
down the road, rejoicing and praising God. Philip was found by other people to be in the 
town of Azotus; he kept preaching the gospel to all the cities along the way until he came 
to Caesarea (Acts 8:39, NASB). 

The website, Ministry to Children, used this passage of scripture to introduce 
children to some important points. The first point, perhaps, is to always be prepared to 
share faith with others. The key verse illustrating this point is Acts 8:31, where the 
official asks how he can understand, unless someone explains things to him. Another 
pertinent point, whether the parishioner is an adult or a child, is what happened to Philip, 


and how he ended up where he ended up.”’ While this is never fully explained in the 


27 Please note that most versions of the Bible refer to the official as a eunuch. However, others 
refer to him as an official. To avoid all questions of whether or not the individual was a eunuch, which has 
little application to the current topic, I have chosen to refer to him variously as a gentleman, an official, or a 
man. These are relevant designations that avoid muddying the topic at hand. 


8 Good News Translation. Variously, “the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip” (American 
Standard Version); “the Lord’s Spirit took Philip away” (Contemporary English Version); “the Spirit of the 
Lord took Philip away” (Easy-to-Read Version). The International Children’s Bible, designed to be easily 
understood by younger readers, states that “the Spirit of the Lord took Philip away”. 


>? Kristin Schmidt, "Acts 8:26-40 Lesson for Kids: Philip and the Ethiopian," Ministry-To- 
Children, https://ministry-to-children.com/acts-8_26-40-lesson/. 
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Bible, there were other incidences of people being moved or disappearing, most notably 
Enoch and Ezekiel, who was taken up into the sky in a burning wheel. 

The Book of Acts provides several excellent examples of ministry that are 
particularly appropriate for the Black Church, or which could be successfully adapted for 
the Black Church. Thus far, I have discussed Philip’s ministry to the Ethiopian, and how 
Philip simply did as God directed, without asking for explanation. However, if you look 
at where Paul’s ministry went, they spent a great deal of time in the important crossroads 
of their culture. Placing this in an American context, they did not spend a great deal of 
time in a place like Bettles, Alaska (population twelve). Instead, the ministry 
concentrated on what could be perceived as crossroads: towns like Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, with a large population and an even larger seasonal population. Richmond, 
Virginia, where this study takes place, is another urban crossroads, and the nation’s forty- 
fourth most populous metropolitan area.*? Richmond has a Black majority population. 

One of the things that set Jesus’ ministry apart from others was the lack of 
concern about racial, cultural, medical, and even gender differences. In Acts, we see this 
concept applied. “But there were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who came to 
Antioch and began speaking to the Greeks also, also preaching the Lord Jesus” (Acts 
11:20, NASB). It was the same motivation, love of the Word of God, that had motivated 
Philip to talk to the Ethiopian in the chariot. 

This is the mission that Jesus directed, “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost; Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and, lo, Iam with you always, 


3° Best Places, “Richmond, Virginia Religion,” Best Places, https://www.bestplaces.net/religion/ 
city/virginia/richmond. 
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even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 28:18-20). Today, we must acknowledge the 


reality that America itself is home to a large population of immigrants, races, and creeds. 
In the Richmond area, one can find any group from Blacks and African Americans to 
Russian and Asian immigrants, Native Americans, Africans, and Pacific Islanders. Each 
of these groups contributes something different to the society and our culture, but they 
also pose special challenges. God did not tell us to go out and teach all people unless they 
were different from us. Instead, God is a multicultural God. We were told in Genesis that 
“God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them” (Gen. 1:27). God created every man and woman in his own 
image, and the Church must be able to look at God’s people without being blinded by 
color. As God has said, “Verily I say unto you, in as much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. 25:40). Surely an 
indication that the Church needs to take a more wholistic view of who its parishioners 
may be. 
God would use the church to show the powers and authorities in the spiritual 
world that he has many different kinds of wisdom. God did this according to his 
eternal plan. And he was able to do what he had planned because of all that Christ 
Jesus our Lord had done. Christ now gives us courage and confidence, so that we 
can come to God by faith (Eph. 3:1-12, CEV). 
These words, in part, have led to a wholistic approach to leadership and social justice. I 
have spent my career concentrating on being of service to others, working with a variety 
of programs from restorative justice organizations to educational enrichment and 


improvement groups. Most importantly, is helping people in the development of their 


relationship with God, because ultimately God will meet their need for him. 
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I have spent much of my career focused on reconnecting the church to the 
community. Crabb states, “Although sin has corrupted the original design of how things 
were to work, God is about the business of restoring the order He always intended.”*! I 
will continue to learn and to evolve into God’s likeness. As a result, those lives that God 
has called me to touch, will be drawn to him, and not put off by me. I fully understand 
that the lives and decisions of others are impacted by what I teach and how I live, as 
God’s servant. I will impact a person’s worldview, career decisions, marriage, and their 
relationship with the household of faith. Therefore, continued preparation is a must, and 
extending my education and development, this project is part of that preparation. 

The challenge for me is to help people understand that if the Black Church 
understood more fully the purpose of the Church when Jesus told Peter that “upon this 
Rock I will build my church,” the church would be more in line with the teaching of 
Jesus and the true purpose of the Church as Christians. Race should never determine what 
your Christianity and faith looks like. This has been the impact and residue of slavery and 
racism on the Black Church. Rather than focusing wholeheartedly on the teachings of 
Christ and the purpose of the Church and what that should look like in this present age, 
we have allowed ourselves to be diverted by the color of our skin and perceived ills, 
rather than on solving the issues facing our church family. 

Therefore, we have not reached the fullness of the purpose and ministry of the 
Church, nor have we achieved self-actualization as a people or community. It is my duty 
as a Christian minister to help, not only my church to understand this, but the community. 


We need to model the Church with Martin Luther King, Jr.’s dreams in mind, not the 


3! Larry Crabb, Understanding People (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1987), 110. 
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teachings of Malcolm X. There is no such thing as separate but equal and Jesus’ doctrine 


reinforces that we are all one body and one soul. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Early Black Church in America 

Earlier, I pointed out that the First African Baptist Church minister, for example, 
was a White slaveowner and slave master. He preached that the servants needed to 
submit to masters, in fear with trembling. Was he quoting Ephesians, and referring to 
submitting to God? Or was he giving the congregation a veiled threat that they should not 
mistake his position in the church for weakness or kindness, and should obey slave 
owners and masters? It is most likely that he sought to keep his parishioners unsettled, 
allowing them to worship God among people of their own kind, but being certain to not 
say anything that the Blacks could construe as supporting their freedom. One might also 
wonder if it is possible that the minister spoke the way he did, in mystery talk so that 
those members of the community who felt that the Blacks did not need a church could 
never accuse him of speaking sedition. If this were to occur, not only would the minister 
lose his standing, but he would almost assuredly lose his job and his position in the 
community. 

The members of the Black Church would undoubtedly have lost the right to 
worship. We may never know what the true reason was for the slaveowner’s statements 
until we see Him face to face. We do know that the Bible asks, “...how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things?” (Matt. 12:34). Matthew continues that is “out of the abundance 
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of the heart that the mouth speaks” (Matt.12:34). In the book of Mark, we see that he 


relates that “people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me” (Mk. 
7:6). This would seem to be an apt description of a man that serves as a minister of God, 
but at the same time was a slave master. 

In the 1950s and early 1960s, racism was endemic. It was not hidden. It was open. 
It was volatile. It was one water fountain for Black people, another for White people. 
There were White towns, and Black towns. People lived in segregated areas; and they 
stayed in those areas. Even if Black families wanted to live in other areas, the 
government had discriminatory policies that essentially kept them ostracized in their own 
areas.' * Systems of law were no protection; even though protective laws were passed 
after the Civil War, many of them served to maintain the status quo of power and control, 
rather than to protect. Even when the Black Church established a presence, it was not 
always a productive presence. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer helps us to understand and recognized the face of evil and 
how pervasive and repugnant it was when he stated, ““The great masquerade of evil has 
played havoc with all our ethical concepts. For evil to appear disguised as light, charity, 
historical necessity or social justice is quite bewildering to anyone brought up on our 
traditional ethical concepts, while for the Christian who bases his life on the Bible, it 


merely confirms the fundamental wickedness of evil.”? 


' Samuel Bagenstos, "Racism Didn't Stop at Jim Crow," Democracy Journal, 2017, 
https://democracyjournal.org/magazine/46/racism-didnt-stop-at-jim-crow/. 


? Richard Rothstein, The Color of Law: A Forgotten History of How Our Government Segregated 
America, 1st ed. (New York, NY: Liveright Publishing, 2017), 72. 


3 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (London, UK: SCM Press, 1967), 4. 
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What we do know, however, is that “For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 


then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am known” (1 
Cor. 13:12). Put another way: 
We can see and understand only a little about God now, as if we were peering at 
his reflection in a poor mirror; but someday we are going to see him in his 
completeness, face-to-face. Now all that I know is hazy and blurred, but then I 
will see everything clearly, just as clearly as God sees into my heart right now” (1 
Cor. 13:12, TLB). 
We can never be absolutely sure what we are seeing. It does seem that there are 
several lessons to be learned, however. First, we should never absolutely judge 
what someone’s intent is. Second, we will only be sure at the end of time, when 
we are seeing God face to face. We are cautioned to “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged” (Matt. 7:1). 
Still, as God urges us to study, develop knowledge of Him and read, to understand the 
mysteries of Christ (Eph. 3:4), taking the time to investigate and consider what really 
happened in the early Black Church and to place it in a scriptural context is important for 
a latter analysis. There is a difference between acquiring knowledge, which the Bible 


advocates, and making unreasonable and unjustified judgements, which the Bible does 


not. 


The Models of the Black Church 

The Black Church in America has come out of the oppression of slavery and is a 
uniquely American institution with a consistent role in the welfare of the African 
American masses. The four identified models of the Black Church are 1. The 
Assimilation Model, 2. The Isolation Model, 3. The Compensatory Model, 4. The 
Nelsens’ alternative ethnic-community-prophetic Model.* 


4 Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), xvi, 519. 
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The Assimilation Model emphasizes the necessity of the demise of the Black 
Church for the public good of Blacks.° The Black Church is seen as an obstacle to the 
assimilation of the Blacks in the mainstream. The Black Church is often viewed as 
authoritarian and anti-intellectual. The Assimilation model argues for a complete 
dissolution of the Black Church, so that the Blacks can finally become part of the 
mainstream. 

The Isolation Model suggests that the Black community is predominantly isolated 
from the mainstream due to their lower-class statuses.° The Black people are often 
marginalized from civic affairs and show mass apathy with no social participation due to 
a history of their segregation. The Black religion is viewed as other worldly; and the 
Black people are viewed as lower-class. Unlike the Assimilation Model, which considers 
the Black Church as doing more harm than good for the Black community, the Isolation 
Model considers Black people of lower statuses and fundamentally isolated from the 
mainstream. 

With the Compensatory Model, the Black Church is attractive to some people in 
the Black community who seek power, control, applause, and acclaim from within a 
small group.’ Further, they may not receive this type of recognition in the mainstream or 
larger society. Some members of the Black community need this opportunity to have 
power, acclaim, control, applause, accolades, and awards that they may otherwise not 


receive from the mainstream. The Compensatory Model considers the Black community 


> Robert Joseph Taylor, Michael C. Thornton, and Linda M. Chatters, "Black Americans' 
Perceptions of the Sociohistorical Role of the Church," Journal of Black Studies 18, no. 2 (1987): 122. 


® Taylor, Thornton, and Chatters, "Black Americans’ Perceptions," 123. 


7 Taylor, Thornton, and Chatters, "Black Americans’ Perceptions," 124. 
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as essentially pathological and the Black culture as some sort of distortion of the general 
American culture. So, to be Black is an anomaly or a distortion and the model suggests 
that the Black people compensate for their lack of acclaim, or lack of access to 
mainstream society by remaining active in their own institutions. Whereas the 
Assimilation Model blames the Black Church for all problems of Black people, the 
Isolation Model suggests that Blacks are isolated due to their lower status, the 
Compensatory Model suggests that the Blacks compensate within their institutions 
whatever they lack outside. 

The Nelsens' Ethnic-Community-Prophetic Model gives a positive interpretation 
of the Black Church.® The Nelsens’ model emphasized the significance of the Black 
Church in building a sense of ethnic identity and a community of interests among its 
members. The model suggests that a Black church leader or minister is often someone 
serving the corrupt White Christian nation. 

Another closely related model considered with these four models is the 
Dialectical Model of the Black Church.’ The dialectical model suggests that the Black 
Church holds constantly shifting polarities in historical and there is tension between all 
aspects of Church function. Since there is no resolution in the dialectic, it is necessary to 
reassert dialectical tensions within the Black Church to obtain a holistic view of Black 


Churches and Black societies. 


8 Allison Calhoun-Brown, "African American Churches and Political Mobilization: The 
Psychological Impact of Organizational Resources," Journal of Politics 58, no. 4 (1996): 940. 


° Sandra L. Barnes, "Priestly and Prophetic Influences on Black Church Social Services,” Social 
Problems 51, no. 2 (2004): 203. 
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Mixed Race Missions 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal.3:28). There is no arguing with 
this statement. In more than sixty translations of the Bible available on Bible Gateway, 
every single one establishes that all humans are equal, or one in Christ Jesus.!° This 
passage was originally used by the Apostle Paul in his ministrations. Surely, it would 
have been blasphemy to the Whites of the time of the early Black American Church to 
use these words. There were, however, isolated missions in the South that spoke of 
“ecclesiastical equalities,” and indeed there were several multi-ethnic ecclesiastical 
communities during Mississippi’s early statehood.'! These missions served the Blacks 
and Native Americans in the northeastern and northcentral part of the state of Mississippi 
until President Andrew Jackson removed the Chickasaw and relocated them to 
Oklahoma.!” 

It is of note that the Chickasaw in this location held slaves. These slaveholders 
were generally a mix of Choctaw and Chickasaw who had descended from British and 
French men who had married native wives. Thus, these missions taught the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, African people, and White missionaries to work and worship together. As 


Pickett pointed out, ““When one thinks of religion in the South, one often envisions White 


‘0 The Phillips New Testament (1960, 1972) does make the distinction that we are all equal and all 
one family after baptism. All of the other translations simply states that all humans are equal. 


'! African American Policy Forum, “Trail of Tears,” AAPF, 2020, https://aapf.org/trail-of-tears. 


Otis Pickett, "Mission Churches and Multi-Ethnicity on the Mississippi Frontier: T. C. Stuart 
and Presbyterian Missionary Activity Among the Chickasaw, 1820-1837 | Mississippi History 
Now," mshistorynow.mdah.ms.gov, http://www.mshistorynow.mdah.ms.gov/articles/397/mission- 
churches-and-multi-ethnicity-on-the-mississippi-frontier-t-c-stuart-and-presbyterian-missionary-activity- 
among-the-chickasaw- 1820-1837. 
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churches with enslaved Africans sitting in balconies and participating on the margins,” !? 


but this was not the reality. The missions opened churches first and then under federal 
mandate of 1819 opened schools to help teach Native Americans agriculture and skills 
that would help them assimilate into White society. Just prior to forced removal,’ the 
mission was serving twenty-five Native Americans, twenty-nine Whites, and sixty-nine 
African Americans.'° This is one example of a mixed-race mission that was 


[unexpectedly] successful but closed for political reasons amounting to racism.'© 


Understanding the Reasons for Suspicion 

It is important to understand the philosophical balance of the evangelical churches 
of antebellum years, notably the Baptists and the Methodists. These churches, at the time, 
represented a base of liberal thinkers. By the time of the Civil War, there were several 
thousand Blacks who had been baptized under the auspices of the Baptist Church in 
Richmond alone. When Ryland agreed to become the minister for the First African 
Baptist Church, the members of the First Baptist Church agreed reluctantly to allow the 
Black members to leave and go to the First African church. The question of course, is 
why they would be reluctant for these members to leave, when they were not very happy 
to have them there. The answer may be seated in Southern fears of the time. Left to their 


own devices, who knew what Blacks might do. The potential existed for another uprising 


3 Pickett, "Mission Churches and Multi-Ethnicity on the Mississippi Frontier,” 3. 
4 African American Policy Forum, “Trail of Tears,” https://aapf.org/trail-of-tears. 


5 Pickett, “Mission Churches and Multi-Ethnicity on the Mississippi Frontier,” 5. 


® African American Policy Forum, “Trail of Tears,” https://aapf.org/trail-of-tears. 
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or revolt, and White Church members wanted to do nothing that might contribute to 
abolitionist attitudes.'7 

Many of the ministers in Ryland’s time actively defended slavery. During the 
time leading up to the development of Ryland’s church, there had been a great deal of 
fears voiced by Whites related to the whole concept of African Americans in churches. In 
the mid-1700s, there were few Blacks in White churches; yet in bad weather they 
sometimes outnumbered the White worshippers. Comments about the worshippers were 
very defensive or condescending. One clergyman was heard to say that “2 or three prayed 
of their own accord in broken sentences but they seemed to come from the heart.””!* Other 
concerns existed as well. Ministers may have sought to spread the gospel among the 
Blacks, but they still believed that African Americans came to church not to worship 
God, but to escape working in the fields or perhaps as some form of amusement.!? Some 
Whites believed that African Americans came to church only because they heard the 
preachers arguing against slavery. Still, ministers pressured slaveowners to allow them to 
come to the services.”° 


According to Heyrman, it seemed clear to much of the White populace that the 


churches were trying to get the slave masters to give up control in some form of 


'7 Clement Eaton, A History of the Old South (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1966), 24. 


'8 Christine Leigh Heyrman, Southern Cross: The Beginnings of the Bible Belt (New York, NY: 
Knopf, 2013), 47. 


‘9 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 47. 


20 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 47. 
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subversion of White supremacy. This fear was severe enough that all Baptists and 
Methodists were considered suspicious.”! 

Ironically, the same people that were concerned that the slaves only came to 
church to learn how to resist their masters were also concerned that the masters might be 
forcing the slaves to come to services. Part of the disbelief of motives came from the 
reality that if a master converted, most of his slaves did too. At the same time, there were 
reports that Black mothers would have their children baptized, while actively disavowing 
the Christian beliefs. All these situations concerned the White churchgoers.” 

There were differences in the way that the races worshipped. Leland stated that 
Black preaching had a zealous quality. As a result, the parishioners were more “exposed 
to delusion” than Whites, were “noisier” and “more subject to bodily exercise.” In 
addition, Leland commented that if the Blacks met any kind of encouragement, “they 


> 66. 


often grown extravagant.””? The preachers complained about the Blacks’ “noisy 
enthusiasm,” especially since they would yell or cry out during the sermons. Sometimes, 
the preachers were completely drowned out by the African American worshippers. Some 
preachers referred to this as a “great offense.”*+ Heyrman pointed out that White 
worshippers in the evangelical churches were prone to the same actions, but in general 
people were more afraid of Blacks who worshipped actively than they were of Whites. 


One of the concerns was that when Black worshippers did the same things that White 


ones did, it mean something different than it did to Whites. The suspicions and fears of 


21 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 47. 
22 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 48. 
3 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 49. 


4 Heyrman, Southern Cross, 49. 
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the Black worshippers ran extremely deep. Howard Thurman believed it was profane 


how White Christian confessing people treated the Christianity that they held so dear, 
when he stated: 


The slave was cut off from his religion, whatever kind it was. It is quite besides 
the point to say that he was given, Christianity, an infinitely better religion than 
anything he had known before. When the master gave the slave his (the master’s) 
God, for a long time it meant that it was difficult to disentangle religious 
experience for slavery sanction.... By some amazing but vastly creative spiritual 
insight the slave undertook the redemption of a religion that the master had 
profaned in his midst."”° The slaves redeemed the Christianity that the 
slaveholders had profaned. What does it mean to profane something sacred? To 
desecrate it, to treat the sacred with irreverence or contempt. How did 
slaveholder's profane Christianity --- by racism, which degrades the sacrality of 
human persons, and by materialism, which values things over people and so 
effaces the image of God in which they are created. Contrary to the religion of 
those white Americans who believed that Christianity and slavery were 
compatible, the slaves bore witness, sometimes with their blood, to the truth of the 
gospel: That God had made of one blood all the peoples of the earth and that the 
law of love contradicted slavery and the racism upon which it was built.”° 


Genesis of Slavery in America 

To fully understand the Black community and the modern Black Church and the 
residual and continual impact of the long-term effects of slavery and racism on it, the 
reader must have a basic understanding of the genesis of slavery in America. To 
understand why we now have a Black Lives Matter Movement and why that movement 
has become necessary in 2020, it is critical to review not only the historical perspectives 
of both slavery and the Christian Church, but also to look more deeply at what some 


might see as the irrelevance of the Black Church. To investigate what modern Black 
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Liberation Theology looks like today, one must closely look at the history of slavery and 


understand the problem of racism and its impact in our society today. To understand this 
dynamic, one must look back at the roots of the issue, or approximately 400 years ago in 
1619 when the first ships came to America.’ 

Black people settled in America in 1624 and had been in this nation 
approximately 150 years before the Constitution or the Declaration of Independence were 
established. They played an essential role in society; and initially they were not 
necessarily slaves. Instead, people were classified by their functions rather than by race. 
The first African arrivals in the United States were indentured servants; at the time there 
were no laws making slavery legal.”* 

Between 1619 and 1660, racism as we know it was not an issue. People were not 
defined by their race but their role or function in society. America at that time used a 
system of indentured servants. An indentured servant would seek a patron to pay for 
passage from Britain or Europe to the United States. Those individuals who paid for their 
passage would be paid off by having the individual whose passage they paid work for 
seven years to pay off his debts. After the agreed upon time had passed, they would be set 
free to pursue their own dreams as pioneers in America.” 

From 1619 to 1660, Black and White people stood on equal footing in America. 


They worked and played together. Both Blacks and Whites were indentured servants and 


they both owned indentured servants. Both Black and White people lived in community 
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with one another. They fellowshipped together, broke bread together, and shared 


domiciles together. When they had conflict together where they would fight, kill, sue, and 
take each other to court. They got married and had children. The relationship between 
Black and White people in what was to become America was pretty much a communal 
relationship, just like any other society. 

However, a crisis arose in 1660. At this time, it became common for White 
indentured servants to come to America agreeing to be indentured servants. Once here, 
they would run away and hide. It was hard to recoup them because they could easily 
assimilate into the majority White society making it impossible to discern who was an 
escaped indentured servant and who was a free man. When Black people ran away, it was 
very easy to recoup them because they stood out in society. Initially, with the numbers of 
Blacks far less than the number of Whites, a Black was much more obvious. 

In 1660, it was decreed that only indentured servants that would be used were 
Black people. By 1702, indentured servanthood metamorphosed into full blown slavery 
and slavery became a major pillar in the life and productivity of American society.°° In 
Virginia, Native Americans were pressed into use as slaves.*! Thomas Jefferson referred 
to “an inhuman practice” of making slaves of the Indians in Virginia, but he also listed 
several reasons why the Indians were unsuitable as slaves. They were smaller; they could 
not labor as long because of their smaller stature. In a fight, they would die rather than 


surrender. Finally, Jefferson pointed out that since the Indian women had learned how to 
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induce abortion with a particular herb (which also served to prevent another pregnancy 
for many months after), the Indians were not as practical as slaves as were Blacks (who 


reproduced regularly, providing more stock for slavery).°” 


Reviewing the Three Major Pillars that made Slavery Possible 

Slavery was upheld by the major American pillars, briefly reviewed in the earlier 
chapter. The first pillar which supported slavery was the pillar of politics; the second 
pillar was the pillar of economics; and the third pillar was the pillar of religion. It was 
maintained by the economic system because slavery was financially viable. A good, 
strong male slave could be purchased for $600, and a strong female for $300. Slave 
owners would have them live together and within several years, the slave owner could 
reproduce a healthy progeny of slaves. 

In 1863, the New York Times listed the market price of slaves throughout the 
nation. At the time, the price of slaves in Kentucky was higher than anywhere else, and 
slave sales there were based on the gold standard.*? In Missouri, slaves ranged from forty 
dollars to four hundred dollars, based on a combination of age, quality, and place. 
According to the Times, slave sales were banned in Tennessee. In Maryland, slaves only 
sold for an average of $18 per head. In Savannah, two eighteen-year-old female slaves 
sold for $2,500 each, a twenty-three-year-old woman with a five-year old child sold for 


$3,950, and a forty-five-year-old man sold for $1,850. The Times reported that the 
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standard price of first-class slaves in Confederate areas was $2,500. However, it also 
cautioned that a customer would need to remember that the actual standard cost was 
closer to $200 a slave when one considered that Confederate money was significantly 
devalued compared to the Union dollar. The Times reported that very few slaves were 
bought or sold in Kentucky, but when they were sold, they averaged $700 to $1200 
each.*4 

In America, economics and politics are nearly the same. Economics and politics 
have become identical and interchangeable words in America. They operate parallel to 
one another. What happens economically in America affects American politics. It is 
common to see the strength and activity of the Dow Jones used to report how the public 
is reacting to the actions of a sitting president. As an example, the Dow had 32.1% 
returns the first year of Donald Trump’s presidency, a 5.2% decline the second year, and 
an 18.8% rebound the third year. In George Bush’s final year, the Dow fell 32%.°° 

In September of 2017, the Federal Reserve announced that 1% of the nation 
owned over 38.5% of the wealth and that the gap was continuing to grow.*° According to 


the Boston Consulting Group, by the year 2021 millionaires and billionaires will control 
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over 70% of the country’s wealth.*’ A small percentage of American corporations 
produces and controls most of America’s wealth. Despite the hype of the American 
dream that promises a better life, the reality is that less than 10% of the richest in 
America control 90% of the country’s wealth. It is this 10% of the population that makes 
most of the political and economic decisions in this nation. It is those people, behind 
closed doors, who have the greatest influence on the direction of the United States and its 
leadership.*® 

The third and most important pillar for understanding the direction of this 
research is the religious pillar. This pillar was one of the most crucial pillars in the 
country’s ability to maintain and sustain a slavery system. Many churches and 
denominations have preached a version of manifest destiny that allowed American 
settlers to wipe out the Native American population and solidify a belief that slavery was 
an institution ordained by God and therefore divine in its existence.*? There were many 
who would use the story in Genesis in which Noah was asleep drunk and naked. His son 
Ham came along and saw him in that state and ridiculed his nakedness. After discovering 
what his son had done, Noah in return cursed his fourth son (Gen. 9:20-27). In order to 


solidify this belief system a group of self-serving theologians used an interpretation of the 
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scriptures called exegesis on that text in Genesis. They made the case that the Canaan 
descendent was Ham. The name Ham means Black. In this story, God cursed all Black 
people for eternity to the role of servitude. This theological belief was so persuasive that 
many Bible Colleges taught this theological position as late as the twenty-first century. 
Today, Bob Jones University, Liberty College, Wheaton College, Cornerstone 
University, Emmaus, Regent College, Radbound University, Bethlehem College, and 
Seminary, as well as the other biblically oriented colleges and universities still 
concentrate on exegesis studies. 

During slavery, many slave masters did not allow slaves to marry. However, this 
presented a problem. Without intercourse, children did not result; and children 
represented a renewal of the slave stock. As a result, marriages were permitted briefly; 
they did not meet the legal requirement for marriage. They were more a function of 
increasing the plantation’s stock or the assets of the plantation owner by increasing the 
number of slaves through increasing the birth rate. Marriages were not recorded at the 
courthouse. On many plantations, the “stud system” was utilized to increase stock 
without buying new slaves. A healthy and strong male slave would be bred with a healthy 
female slave so that a baby resulted. Once the pregnancy was successful, the man would 
be removed from the woman and placed with another female slave that he was to 
impregnate. In this way, a male slave could father 100 or more slave children over a ten- 
year period. As a result, most of the children did not refer to their mommies or daddies, 


because they did not live with their parents or many times, even know who they were.*° 
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America was not Established as a Christian Nation 

Today, there is a deep-seated belief that America is a Christian nation, founded by 
Christian people and based on godly principles. Many Americans believe that people 
both lived and died by the Word of God. In fact, however, the original settlers were 
originally from the jails of England. It was the murderers, rapist, crooks, thieves, and con 
men who settled in this country, not God-fearing people. The romance of early America 
was essentially revisionist history. While many of the prisoners were captured prisoners 
of war, sent to the colonies so the capturing nations did not need to support them,*! there 
were indeed felons in the mix.” The colony of Georgia, founded by James Oglethorpe, 
was essentially a debtors’ colony.** Other prisoners were sold to the rich to work for 
seven years and afterwards earned their freedom. In some areas, individuals who 
completed their contracts were given a tract of land and a start at a new life. The concept 
of America being settled by Christians or of it being some early mission ground is a 
retelling of history, although the concept of a new beginning is not.** 

In 2015, a CNN reporter asked several professors in history and religion to 
provide their opinions whether America was founded as a Christian nation. Several of the 


professors asserted that the citizens who moved to the American colonies were generally 


accustomed to being under the rule of the imperial church, since most of the colonists 
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came from England. However, the early politicians and leaders in America did not accept 
church rule. Thomas Paine, for example, rejected both Catholic and Protestant 
supervision and believed that God was a God of democracy, nature, and reason.» 
Thomas Jefferson supported the local churches, although he was essentially an atheist. In 
1787, Jefferson published in the Notes on the State of Virginia, “It does me no injury for 
my neighbor to say there are 20 gods or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my 
leg.’’*° “This is unmistakable evidence that Jefferson was striving toward a society in 
which believer and non-believer would be fully equal.’”*” 

James Madison, who was to become the fourth president of the United States, 
opposed Virginia’s efforts to provide funds in support of the Church. Instead, Madison 
believed that every individual should be free to establish their own religion. He believed 
this right to be inalienable, and that we are responsible to follow our own conscience and 
not the “dictates of others.’’** James Iredell, a future Supreme Court Associate Justice, 
opined in the Federalist Papers 52 that “it would be fine if Americans would choose 
representatives with no religion or choose pagans.””” This is a strong endorsement of 
freedom of religion — or freedom from religion — and negates the idea that the United 


States was established as a Christian nation. 
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Years later, Madison supported prohibiting religious tests for office. Eventually, 
he was to author the text of what eventually became the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, and providing that Congress would not be allowed to make laws 
establishing religion, articles of faith, or even mode of worship. In its final iteration, the 
First Amendment forbids the establishment of religion.°’ During the process the Senate 
voted on, and rejected, proposals that would have prevented the government only from 
establishing a particular religious sect or society over another. According to Tabash, this 
process was important because: 

This clearly demonstrates that Congress considered but intentionally rejected the 

notion that government should only be prevented from favoring one religion over 

others, but should still be free to favor religion collectively over nonbelief. 

Further, as sparse as the record was of the debate in Congress, what we do have 

demonstrates that the uppermost concern of the Framers of the First Amendment 

was the protection of the rights of conscience of everyone in matters of matters of 
religion, regardless of whether someone is a believer or nonbeliever.”! 
It was Thomas Jefferson’s firm belief that the First Amendment successfully built a wall 
that would separate church and state.°” Over the years, the Supreme Court of the United 
States continued to affirm that the no establishment cause of the First Amendment was 
valid and that laws could not be passed to favor one religion, aid religion in general, or 


show a preference for one religion or another. The government today cannot force a 


person to leave a church against their will, nor can a person be forced to profess 
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faithfulness to one religion or another or be punished for professing a particular set of 
beliefs or another.** Torcaso v. Watkins reinforced and restated Everson.™* 

In 2000, the Supreme Court ruled that no governmental body in the United States 
can favor beliefs over non-beliefs or convey to someone that because of a religious belief 
that “they are outsiders, not full members of the political community, and an 
accompanying message to adherents that they are insiders, favored members of the 
political community.” As Justice Sandra Day O’Connor pointed out, the First 
Amendment was written to ensure that no member or branch of the government could 
“treat people differently based on the God or gods they worship, or do not worship.”>° 
The information documented by Tabash reinforces the idea that the United States is not, 
and was not, a Christian nation. Rather, it is a nation established with freedom of, or 
from, religion. 

After the Civil War and Reconstruction, perhaps the most critical period for 
Blacks in the United States was the recognition of the need for equal rights in the 1950s. I 
say a recognition — but it was a recognition not of all races. The Black population led the 
battle. Martin Luther King, Jr. was a young minister in Montgomery, Alabama. He hoped 


one day to be able to teach at a college or university. It was his dream, not helping 


someone like Rosa Parks find a seat.>’ Martin Luther King, Jr. did not approve of the plan 
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to support Rosa Parks when he was told about it. The boycott, he felt, was none of his 
concern. After thought, as the reflection due ministers, he decided to allow civil 
organizers meet in the basement of his church. Much to his surprise, King was elected the 
president of the Montgomery Improvement Association. 

Menand speculates that King was not well known at the time, and no one wanted 
the risk of being chased down by a group of angry White people, so the relatively new 
minister was designated the honors. He learned at 6:00 p.m. that he would need to make a 
speech at 7:00 p.m. That was the day, according to Menand, that King became not only a 
Church leader, but a people leader. ** 

What drove Martin Luther King, Jr.? Was it White theology, or the Black 
Church? Cone argued that it was not King’s education or the fact that he had been taught 
mostly by Whites while in seminary. Instead, he argued, it was King’s experiences in the 
Black Church that made him a leader in his time. He argues that there is a difference 
between religious faith, and discussions of theology. Cone argues that Black Theology 
was primarily driven by Malcom X’s view that Blacks should attain freedom “by any 
means necessary.’”””” 

Cone’s perspective is that Martin Luther King, Jr. was deceptively accepting and 
supportive of Black Theology. Cone argues that King came from the Black community 
and it was his intent to support the Black community. Even though King rarely discussed 


Black Theology or even gave any indication he was interested in it, Cone believes that 
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King’s responses to theological and political questions were carefully honed to avoid 
scaring off or upsetting White people. 

The research showed that slavery was based on the pillars of politics, economics, 
and religion, and each of these pillars were particularly important in the Civil War. 
Richmond, the capital of the Confederacy, virtually smothered its populace with 
oppression. Today, over a century later, Richmond is still an area that is highly divided. 
Throughout the course of this literature investigation, and the observation of historic 
Black churches in Richmond, I found myself repeatedly contemplating one question in 
many stolen moments. Why do we have churches in Richmond, and Black churches? 

If we understand that racism has influenced the Black Church and has impeded its 
self-actualization, then it becomes clear that as the Church formats a more appropriate 
response to the social, spiritual, cultural, and political needs of those the Church serves, it 
must also reformat its identity. Indeed, reformatting the Church’s identity may well be 
central to changing the Church, and allowing a better response to the needs of those the 
Church serves. 

In 1856, the United States Supreme Court ruled that separate but equal facilities 
were constitutional. Plessy v. Ferguson upheld the practice of providing education for 
Blacks and Whites in separate facilities. It was not until 1954, the beginning of the Civil 
Rights era, that Plessy v. Ferguson was overturned in Brown v. Board of Education.®! In 
Brown v. Board of Education, the Supreme Court ruled that separate could not be equal, 


and that separate schools for Blacks and Whites were thus unconstitutional. 
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There is, of course, the reality that schools could be considered part of the 
government, and while churches are covered by the freedom of thought, belief, and 
religion covered in Article XI of the Constitution. However, there is still the reality that 
the government has found that separate Black and White educational facilities are not 
equal. Further, the nomenclature itself suggests that the Church is exclusionary. Most of 
the time, parents of a girl do not seek out a Boy Scout troop; correspondingly, parents of 
boys do not look for a Girl Scout Troop for their sons. Individuals seeking to adopt a 
German Shepard dog do not typically seek out Beagle rescues. The Boys and Girls Club 
would not be expected to specialize in recreation for senior citizens. 

Thus, the nomenclature Black Church implies that blonde Swedes and White 
worshippers may not be welcomed to participate. Nothing may be further from the truth, 
for individual churches; however, the designation Black Church implies that the church is 
for Blacks, and Blacks alone. Yet, if we are to use the churches to restore families, restore 
the church, and providing a more appropriate response to the social, spiritual, cultural, 
and political needs of the community, it is important to be inclusive. Most neighborhoods 
and areas are not 100% homogenous. Thus, to help the neighborhood or community, the 
Church itself must be willing to be heterogenous. 

Barber argues that the Black Church today can accommodate both public activity 
and private activity in much the same way that it accommodates both religious and non- 
religious activities.© One of the key concerns about the Black Church today is whether it 
tends to be accommodative or resistant; Barber argues that depending on the topic and the 
location of the church, the Black Church may be both. Barber further argues that it is 
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these relationships that allow the Church to address racial inequalities.© It is my 


contention that too many times, the Church fails to address these inequalities in anything 
but the most public and ineffective manners. The true, deep concerns related to racial 
inequalities are rarely investigated, fought, or even acknowledged. 

Whether we are speaking of the Black Church of the far distant past, back when 
the Church was essentially nothing more than a meeting of slaves who sought to be 
invisible in their activities.“* Or whether we are speaking of the church that allowed 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s followers to use its facilities, even Black ministers do not have 
the same perceptions of the importance and function of the church. Thus, some ministers 
speak of liberation and the equality of the races, while others preached that its members 
should compromise with White men and accommodate them in the church’s function.© 

I have argued that the Church needs to focus on restoring the Black family unit 
and restore it to a place in the Church. The church should focus on restoring family units 
and restoring them to their place in the Church, not just Black families. In 2019, 34% of 


the children in the United States were in single-parent homes. Of the single-parent 
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families, 64% were Black; 24% were White and the remaining 12% were other races.°/ 
Given that single-parent households are more likely to have children that are in poverty 
or that end up in trouble with the law; this statistic is alarming. 

Still, Livingston argues that this statistic is misleading.* While 34% of the 
children are living in single-parent homes, only 25% of the parents living with children 
are unmarried. Further, in 1968, 88% of the parents who were unmarried were raising 
their children without another adult in the house. By 2017, that percentage had fallen to 
53%. Today, however, even though the parents may be unmarried, 35% of them are 
living in a household with a partner, and 23% of the parents who are not living with 
parents are living with at least one of their parents. When the dad is the single parent 
without an adult partner, 31% of the time he moves in with one of his parents. Whereas, 
single moms with no partner move home 22% of the time. 

A further set of statistics is very telling, particularly in Black families. Forty-nine 
percent of the grandparents who have served as a primary caregiver for a grandchild are 
Black. Sixty-one percent of the Black grandparent caregivers are primarily responsible 
for one or more of their grandchildren for three years or more. Children being cared for 


or living with a grandparent are more likely to be living at one to three times the poverty 
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level than below the poverty level. Living with grandparents seems to have been chosen 
as a hedge against living in poverty, and it has worked. Of the children who live with a 
grandparent as their primary caregiver, 52% are in a one-parent household, 8% have two 
parents in the household, but 40% have no parents in the household.’? Most of the parents 
of the children living with grandparents have other needs. Of these parents, 12% have 
some type of disability, 21% are unemployed, 29% do not have a high school diploma, 
22% are in school, and 44% had a baby as a teen.”! 

The picture of community members who need help can be discerned from this 
information. Young women who have children as teens, individuals who do not get their 
high school diploma, people who have trouble remaining employed (perhaps as a result 
of failing to acquire a high school diploma, or as a result of disability), the disabled, the 
elderly raising grandchildren, Black families, and single parent households raising 
children are all in need of assistance. It can also be concluded that these families need 
assistance before they become single parent families. 

In the micro perspective, helping the community members get their high school 
diploma (and go to college), helping teens understand why they should delay 
childbearing until they are married and educated, and helping grandparents who have 
children living with them or who are raising their grandparents must be a priority for the 
Church. In the macro perspective, the Church must take up these activities on a local, 


national, and international level, not just a Church level. In the long-term, welcoming an 


7 Gretchen Livingston, Paul Taylor, and Kim Parker, "At Grandmother's House We Stay," Pew 
Research Center’s Social and Demographic Trends Project, 2013, 
https://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2013/09/04/at-grandmothers-house-we-stay/. 


™ Livingston, Taylor, and Parker, "At Grandmother's House We Stay," 
https://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2013/09/04/at-grandmothers-house-we-stay/. 
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inclusive congregation and consistently teaching the biblical principles that the Church 
should be based on will help the community heal from the ravages of racism. 

These are all problems that have been recognized for many years, but they have 
not been acted upon. Instead, most of the Church has concentrated on being, what most 
people regard as being a Church. However, if we look at what Jesus considered a Church, 
and what his commandments for that Church were, we can no longer ignore these macro- 
level needs. 

Earlier, I stated that the Black Church has never been able to fulfill its fullest 
potential and self-actualization due to the loss of language, culture, and economic 
exploitation. This began when Black people were undervalued and even considered to be 
less than human. The teachings of the early Black churches were given for one purpose, 
and that was to continue to subjugate the Black man and woman and to keep them in 
literal servitude. It was through this subjugation that Blacks could be continually 
exploited and used as literal tools for other parts of society. 

My observations at the several traditional churches, as well as several non- 
traditional churches in Richmond led to some worrying conclusions. First, like in many 
churches across the United States, the numbers of our young people are falling. Second, 
Covid 19 has caused most parishioners to stay at home, even if their church is open. As 
Reverend Henry P. Davis, III of the First Baptist Church of Landover, Maryland has 


pointed out, Black churches tend to “make a way.”’” Davis said that the Church as done 


” Curtis Bunn, "It's Been Shattering’: Heartache and Hope in America's Black Churches," NBC 
News, https://www.nbcnews.com/news/nbcblk/it-s-been-shattering-heartache-hope-america-s-black- 
churches-n1252099. 
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this “since the Middle Passage, slavery, Jim Crow, the Civil Rights Movement.” By 


now, it should be evident that I personally do not consider this a good thing. Yes, that 
they survived is a good thing; how they survived is not necessarily a blessing or even in 
God’s way. Davis had a good point, however; Covid has caused many Black churches to 
review their position on technology in the church and step up the use of social websites 
and social media to dispense the Word of God without requiring the participants’ 
physical presence. 

It may well be that the most beneficial thing the Black Church can do (second to 
regarding itself as an Evangelical Church, rather than a Black Church) is to use 
technology to expand its resources and better assist parishioners in their goal of acquiring 
education and becoming financially independent. Having PayPal, Google Pay, Zoom, a 
Facebook page, and other social media applications will allow sick parishioners to 
participate, families who may not want to come physically to church will be able to enjoy 
the services, and pastors can even minister with parishioners who may need 
reinforcement. Davis pointed out that there is a disadvantage to streaming service or 
having a strong online presence, and that disadvantage is the ease of the competition.” 
Unlike the ‘old days’ of television evangelism, modern technology allows nearly all 
churches to stream their services. Further, they are recorded and readily available for 


replay, so the parishioner can literally find a church of his or her choosing twenty-four 


® Bunn, "It's Been Shattering," https://www.nbcnews.com/news/nbcblk/it-s-been-shattering- 
heartache-hope-america-s-black-churches-n1252099. 
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hours a day. This means that competition is very high, and parishioners are no longer 
geographically constrained to church memberships in their area. 

Ministry needs to be modified to address the modern needs of parishioners. The 
Church must decide on its stance on various modern issues (for example, unmarried 
parenthood) and decide how they will be able to best support members and potential 
members who choose to run their lives in a different fashion. The Church will need to 
realize that accepting and ministering to parishioners who are disobedient to God is one 
of the most important missions of the Church. As we are told that Jesus stated in John 
8:11, “Go, and sin no more.” We are to teach, to convert, to heal and to help. We are not 
to condemn, and this will be particularly important dealing with unmarried families. 

Based on the research and observations, the plan then must be to become 
inclusive; serve the community, not the color; return to biblical principles; emphasize 
how and why evangelical churches developed, and where they are headed; teach, convert, 
heal and help; use technology effectively to adapt to a changing time; emphasize 
forgiveness and change, not condemnation and shame; take the emphasis off what people 
are wearing, and emphasize joy that they are participating, whether virtually or in real 
life; and finally, provide a plan for growth for parishioners of all ages and genders. By 
using the gospel, the full gospel, to guide the church and uphold the parishioners, the 


church will flourish and continue to evolve, in the way God intended. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Throughout history, the perception of theology has evolved. It continues to evolve 
to this day. In the Black Church, the concept of ‘believers’ is particularly important. For 
the purpose of the theological foundations chapter, a believer is defined as someone who 
goes to church, who has committed their lives to Jesus Christ, and has been saved. They 
fellowship with other church members and are renewed by worship. Acts 2:42-47 
provides an excellent, and understandable, description of the believer: 

And they continued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in 

breaking of bread, and in prayers. And fear came upon every soul: and many 

wonders and signs were done by the apostles. And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common; And sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, Praising God, and having favor with all the 
people. And the Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved (Acts 

2:42-47). 

Believers are those who adopt the doctrine, fellowship together, and share meals and 
prayers. They are in awe of the miracle and wonders the apostles conducted. They all had 
things in common. They sold possessions to give to the poor if the poor needed food. 
They socialized with the other believers and praised God. Every day, there were more 
believers, as more and more people were saved. 

Not all believers are perfect, of course; not all believers follow the dictates of the 


Lord. In Acts the fifth chapter, penned by the Apostle Luke, we are given the story of 
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Ananias and his wife, Sapphira, who sought to sell possessions and give them to the 
church for distribution to the poor. While they could accept that they needed to help the 
poor and indeed took steps to do so, they were unable to take the leap of faith required to 
give the entire sales price to the church. Both husband and wife agreed that they would 
hold back the original price of the land they had sold and donate only the profit. Peter, 
however, took issue with this (Acts 5:2). 

He asked Ananias why he had let Satan get into his heart and convince him to lie 
to God.! Peter tried to explain to him why this act was morally wrong if he was a 
believer. He scared Ananias so badly that he “fell down and breathed his last” and the 
young men in the group got up, covered him with the appropriate cloths, and took him 
out and buried him (Acts 5:3-6, NASB). No one told his wife. Three hours later, she 
walked in. Peter asked her the same questions that he had asked Ananias. Peter argued 
that she and Ananias had put God to the test. Then he cursed her, saying “Behold, the feet 
of those who have buried your husband are at the door, and they will carry you out as 
well” (Acts 5:10, NASB). Sapphira herself fell over and died and received the same 
treatment her husband had received. She was buried beside him, and the whole Church 
heard what happened and was terrified (Acts 5:11-12, NASB). 

Why did Ananias have to die, and Sapphira with him? The Bible tells us that the 
apostles were already gathering crowds of people who professed to be believers. Verse 
thirteen says that none of these believers would socialize with them, although they did 


hold them in high esteem. More and more believers joined them every day (Acts 5:14-15, 


' Lying to God after being tempted by Satan has, of course, been a theme throughout the Bible, 
whether Old or New Testament and regardless of whether those being tempted lived in the Garden of Eden, 
or along the Galilee. 
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NASB). The believers were serious in their belief; they even brought sick people out into 
the area on their pallets, hoping that Peter’s shadow would fall across the ill, and 
somehow be saved (Acts 5:16, NASB). Perhaps more importantly, not only did they 
bring the people they recognized as being ill, but they also brought people that they 
believed had unclean spirits. Believers came from all over the Jerusalem area, and the 
people that they brought with them were being healed (Acts 5:16, NASB). 

To this day, the Black Church does not realize that it is in essentially the same 
place it has been for the past century. The music is more uplifting and seems to allow the 
return of the Black family to its roots, and the gospel is delivered in a more emotional 
manner than it once was, but the Church itself has not changed. Looking through the lens 
of history, an examination of the Civil Rights movement shows that the Black Church 
was one of the biggest obstacles to the Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and his movement to 
self-fulfillment and equality of the races. 

Many of the Black churches felt that Dr. King was seeking change too fast. He 
was radical, and many leaders of the Black churches of the time felt he put Black people 
in harm’s way. Today, the same dynamic exists. The George Floyds and Breonna Taylors 
of this lifetime have suffered and perished in part because the Black Church failed to step 
up and lead the way to the Promised Land. A movement that needs to be run by the 
masses of Black Church leaders is instead being run by Black youth and a few White 
companions; and it is based on the philosophy of self-fulfillment, not on concern for the 
family of man as a whole. Jesus told Peter, “Upon this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. 16:18). If the Black Church truly 


understood what Jesus intended when he spoke these words to Peter. They would build 
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their theology more in lines with Jesus’ intent and the design intended to help them fulfill 


their purpose as Christians. 

A counterpoint to the concerns discussed in this project may well be found in the 
reality that the very nomenclature of the Black Church is in and of itself racist. The more 
that I have studied, and contemplated, the more I have questioned how a church whose 
very name comes from a racist declaration of name can be proud of that name and proud 
of what it represents. The reality is somber. In 1415, Prince Henry of Portugal became 
convinced that he should trade in African slaves for financial reasons. In 1444, six 
caravels who carried 240 captives from Africa took them back to Lagos, Portugal to be 
sold at auction. The prince was to make the auction into a huge spectacle to show the 
world that the Portuguese were ready to join the “European league of serious slave- 
traders of African people.”? Thus, while Prince Henry was not the first trader, he was 
perhaps the first trader who did not also trade White Eastern Europeans. It is not widely 
acknowledged today but the word slave is a derivative of the designation of ‘Slav,’ or the 
racial term for the Slavic peoples who lived around the Caspian Sea.* 

The individuals who were being sold at the auction were not all one color. They 
had come from a variety of areas in Africa. In Kendi, Zurara, a Commander in Prince 
Henry’s religious order, commented that some of the slaves were, “White enough, fair to 
look upon, and well proportioned,” some were colored “like mulattoes,” and others were 


“as Black as Ethiops, and so ugly.”* Not to be satisfied with calling the captives “White 


Ibrahim X. Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning: The Definitive History of Racist Ideas in 
America (New York, NY: Nation Books, 2016), 23. 


3 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 23. 


4 Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 24. 
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enough,” “like mulattoes,” and “ugly,” Zurara reported that the ugly slaves with Black 


skins like Ethiopians almost looked like they were visitors from Hell.° This group of 
captives included not only Tuareg Moors but also individuals that the Tuareg Moors had 
kidnapped and enslaved. The variety of skin colors was vast, and yet Zurara treated them 
as if they were all one people “an inferior people.’””® It was at this point that the link 
between religion and racism became firmly entwined with the Black race, and racism 
became institutionalized. This history will be expanded during the project, and the 
implications carefully examined and placed in the context not only of the Black Church, 
but also in the context of what Black people have come to expect, and why. 

The theological foundation of the chapter is on the Black Church and slavery can 
be studied with a central theme. The central theological theme of this chapter is derived 
from the passage of New Revised Standard Version NRSV Psalms 62:5-8. This Psalm is 
about God’s power and deliverance and how Black history can be shaped; and Black 
people are given power by seeking God’s glory. 

For God alone my soul waits in silence, for my hope is from him. He alone is my 

rock and my salvation, my fortress; I shall not be shaken. On God rests my 

deliverance and my honor; my mighty rock, my refuge is in God. Trust in him at 
all times, O people; pour out your heart before him; God is a refuge for us. Selah 

(Ps. 62:5-8). 

When I look at this text, I see people crying out for deliverance. They have had both their 
mental and spiritual energy suppressed, misguided by failed traditions, list of ancestral 


heritage, and present-day socioeconomic miseducation and treatment (bigotry, 


oppression, discrimination), including in their own communities. This text is about 


> Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 24. 
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restoring the faith, the faith in the Church, in the people, in God and in oneself. When 


humans are dejected and depressed and in deep pain on the nature of being, in the state of 
things, on all ills surrounding them, they must find their solace, their power and freedom 
in God (Ps. 62:5-8, NRSV). They must turn only to God for deliverance from all sorts of 
oppression, rejection, discrimination, bigotry and seek refuge in the true power of the 
Almighty. Another version of the Psalm is given, and this is interpreted as deliverance 
and salvation of the individual. 

Psalm 62:5—8, in the New American Standard Bible states, “My soul, wait in 
silence for God only, For my hope is from Him. He only is my rock and my salvation, 
My stronghold; I shall not be shaken. On God my salvation and my glory rest the rock of 
my strength, my refuge is in God. Trust in Him at all times, O people; Pour out your heart 
before Him; God is a refuge for us. Selah.” 

God is portrayed as the rock and the refuge, as the salvation, and on him rests all 
hope and glory. If God is trusted, he can bring an end to the problems of the 
contemporary world, from racism to bigotry, discrimination, hatred, xenophobia, 
religious intolerance and all other sins and ills of society. In seeking God’s help and 
support, and in trusting him, God becomes the strength and the rock, the glory, and the 
hope. The change that people seek must come from God and from God it must come 
within themselves. A human being is dependent on God, but in a way, God increases 
independence, because there is hope. 

We may always trust God, even "these unpredictable times," for he is still our 
mighty pillar, deliverance, fortress, and refuge. The uncertainty of our current era 


encourages us to place even more faith in God. We should embrace Psalm chapter sixty- 
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two’s invitation and place our complete faith in God, our ever-present refuge. Psalm 
chapter sixty-two reflects the times we live in, as God gives the strength to adapt to these 
difficult times. Whether it is slavery, racism, or discrimination, God helps us to move 
past these worldly matters to revel in salvation, and that is our strength and our power as 
human beings. We are living in uncharted territory, in uncertain times (Ps. 62:5-8). There 
is no doubt about it. We might wonder how God matters in these circumstances. In a 
different way, Psalm chapter sixty-two makes a similar argument. In verse eight, we are 
urged to "trust" in God "at all times." When do we trust God? For all times, not just in 
prosperous times, not just in stable times, but everywhere and at all times, even during 
these unpredictable times, we must have faith in God, and that is one of the greatest 
remedies of all problems and societal evils. 

In this context, it may be necessary to ask, why should we trust God? In Psalm 
chapter sixty-two, God is portrayed as the mighty rock, salvation, fortress, and refuge. 
The safety and security of humans lies in their trust in God and in God lies all the 
answers to societal ills. Can God give the Black people the promise of deliverance, 
honor, salvation, safety, and hope? God speaks to all people alike, yet to move beyond 
petty and worldly discrimination, racism, slavery, and other ills, we must move beyond 
the worldly limitations, and seek and trust the power of God. During anger, sorrow, 
dejection, disappointment, discrimination and insecurity, God gives us the freedom to be 
ourselves to share our joys, sorrows, longings, hopes, fears, and losses. Psalm chapter 
sixty-two describes God’s presence in a different way. Verse five reads, “For God alone 


my soul waits in silence, for my hope is from him.” When we are secure in God’s 
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presence, we can both pour out our hearts and, at other times, wait in stillness. Before 
God, there is “a time to keep silence, and a time to speak” (Ecc. 3:7). 

The theological foundation for human freedom does not just begin or end with 
Psalm chapter sixty-two, the Bible shows that man is essentially free, because every 
individual has the power and glory of God’s presence. It is God that has created every 
individual alike, and this message should be instilled by the Black Church, in every 
follower. If we seek to overcome the fears of oppression, discrimination, and racism, the 
Black Church must take its lead in spreading the message of God’s power which 
translates to individual power. Seeking power in God’s presence and seeking truth 
through salvation must be emphasized in a newly renewed and empowered Black 
Church. That is why the book of Psalms is critically important in the understanding of 
racism and oppression of the Black people. It provides the theological foundation in 
which we can build the argument of all humans being created equal. 

Psalm chapter sixty-two provides the basic foundation for this thesis as it speaks 
about equality as every individual has equal access to God, and can seek truth, power, 
and salvation against all ills of society. The passage on the glory and power of God 
allows human beings to be truly equal and truly powerful in the truth of seeking the 
presence of God. If the Black Church takes this leadership and responsibility to instill the 
truth of salvation and deliverance, Black people will find freedom in their own rights and 
will create their own destiny. As stated in the beginning of the chapter, this thesis aims to 
clarify Black people’s path to evolution from tyranny, oppression, enslavement to 
freedom, salvation, and self-actualization. Self-actualization is the other word for 


salvation, reaching God, and liberation from all sins, ills ,and oppression of the material 
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world. This powerful Psalm provides the first and most significant route to self- 


actualization, using the theological foundations of the Bible also creates the basis for 


human survival with hope, of power, freedom, and ultimate glory. 


The Baby Elephant in Chains 

To a great degree, the phenomena described in the above paragraphs reflects a 
reality exemplified in the story of the elephant in chains.’ The story is variously referred 
to as circus elephant syndrome, chained elephant syndrome, or baby elephant syndrome. 
With some variation, the story is the same. Elephants, who like to roam at night, can do a 
great deal of damage without intending to do so. They can damage nearly anything; and 
they can even knock down houses or huts. As a result, in Africa, baby elephants that have 
been captured are frequently tied to a sturdy tree with a heavy rope at night. The baby 
rages against the rope and tries as hard as it can to break the tree. Because it is a baby, it 
is not able to do so. Eventually, the elephant baby gives up. He or she has become 
convinced it is hopeless and they can never be free. Never mind that when the elephant is 
an adult it could easily snap the rope or chain and walk away, knocking down dwellings 
on the way. Instead, the elephant has learned helplessness. It has tried unsuccessfully to 


escape for so long that it has become convinced there is nothing it can do.® 


T Jonathan Smith, "Baby Elephant Syndrome," Our Legacy Foundation, 
http://www.ourlegacyfoundation.org/baby-elephant-syndrome/. 
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Overcoming the Chains 

The same situation can develop with people in poverty. They can try long and 
hard to get out of poverty, to get a job, to stay out of prison, to get a college degree, and 
will eventually conclude that it cannot be done. Humans have long memories. They will 
most likely conclude that not only are they powerless, but so are their children. This 
represents a condition called generational poverty. Generational poverty is defined as 
poverty in which a family lives from generation to generation, for two generations or 
more.’ “Children who are living in poverty now will continue living in poverty in the 


”10 in much the same way that a baby elephant in chains or ropes will 


next generation 
become an adult elephant in chains or ropes, even when there is nothing really holding 
them back. 

The problem is that children living in poverty lack the most essential needs to 
survive. To break the cycle, children need to develop the “ability to overcome adversity 
that one person may face in his or her life.”'! Placing this solution in the context of the 
baby elephant, the only solution is to teach children — and baby elephants — to understand 
that they are not confined by their history or their family’s history. Unlike the baby 


elephant, however, children can be taught resilience when they are young, and will be 


able to access that well of knowledge when they encounter adversity later.'* 


° Alexis Williamson and Bradley Steven Witzel, "Instilling Resilience in Children of 
Poverty," Winthrop McNair Research Bulletin 2, no. 1 (2016): 13. 


10 Williamson and Witzel, “Instilling Resilience in Children of Poverty,” 70. 
'! Williamson and Witzel, “Instilling Resilience in Children of Poverty,” 70. 


2 Williamson and Witzel, “Instilling Resilience in Children of Poverty,” 71. 
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The Bible verse, “Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he 


will not depart from it” applies both to the life of the captured baby elephant, and to the 
lives of children in poverty (Prov. 22:6). Children — and baby elephants — who are taught 
that life is hopeless and that they should just give up and accept what happens to them are 
a result of improper training. In the case of children living in poverty, intervention in the 
form of resilience training can teach these children that they can make changes in their 
lives. The proverb applies in both cases; left to their own devices, these children and 
elephants will self-train to be helpless. With intervention, the children will train to gain 
resilience and be able to leave poverty. When children are taught to make decisions and 


then allowed to make them; it helps develop resilience. 


The Importance of Racial Pride in Identity 

Williamson and Witzel suggest that the ability to develop resilience in children 
depends to a large extent on the racial identity the child has, as well as the racial climate 
in the area in which the child lives.'* Children who have pride in their race or the role 
their race paid in history will generally have positive achievement, while children who 
have been taught negative stigmas tend to perform poorly. 

Gallagher reminds us that it is important to have a theological approach to 
vocation when she writes: 

A theological approach to vocation involves a sense of the transcendent, of 

purpose, and of community. To receive a call means someone or something 

outside the self is calling; what an individual is to do in response to that call 


provides the person with purpose; and this call and response occurs within, and is 
guided by the larger community. In the fullest sense of the word, a vocation 


'3 Williamson and Witzel, “Instilling Resilience in Children of Poverty,” 75. 


'4 Williamson and Witzel, “Instilling Resilience in Children of Poverty,” 72. 
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includes an occupation (whether in church or parish ministry or as a gardener or 

physician), but it also involves civic responsibilities, family life, church 

participation, leisure practices, and consumer habits.’ 
This approach to life helped to cultivate my spiritual discernment and has helped me hone 
my spiritual sensitivity. It has also given me a desire to help people to truly understand 
their purpose and know that no matter how they may feel they are not alone in their 
journey. I have heard it said and taught that true liberation and transformation only comes 
when one starts to move beyond his or her behaviors of hurt and toward the hope and 
healing in Christ. I believe in my deepest heart that this is true. 

From the time of my conversion, the Lord played a major role in my life. He 
placed me in a church with lots of strong men. My paradigm for Christianity was 
somewhat one dimensional at that time because God could see that I needed this type of 
paradigm. I saw God as a strong Father type, someone to save the day and scare away the 
boogieman. He had become everything I wished for in a father, and so did the pastor who 
was sent to guide God’s flock. The pastor became an incarnation of God. The pastor 
understood the issues I had because I did not have a father, because he did not have one 
either. I spent so much energy trying to be what I thought this man wanted me to be. I 
was highly excited about what I thought the Lord was directing me to do, but I came to 
realize that too much of my life was being directed by the opinion of others. It took me a 
long time to realize this simple concept, because at that time in my life I was happy. For 
the first time in my life, I was happy. For the first time in my life, I had someone who 


was proud of me. 


'S Susan V. Gallagher, “Speaking of Vocation in an Age of Spirituality,” Change 39, no. 3 (2007): 
32-37, doi:1286890421. 
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During these early years, I absorbed knowledge like a sponge. I questioned 
nothing because I was excited about being and becoming what I thought God wanted me 
to be. I got involved in every ministry possible: street preaching, evangelism, missions, 
soup kitchens, homeless shelters, AIDS clinics, and prisons. I even went overseas. I was 
trying to discover my purpose and prepare myself to be the man of God that I believed 
God wanted me to be. 

My pursuit of a God’s purpose will also continue to cultivate in me and help me 
to pass on the following to others: 


e A deep appreciation of the value of being human and of other human beings; 

e A vision of our need for a love relationship with our Creator, attainable only 
through the forgiveness offered through the death of Jesus Christ; 

e An understanding of the essential place of the work of the Holy Spirit in ultimate 
healing; An understanding of our fundamentally relational natures and need for 
love and acceptance, including the importance of family and community for us 
all; 

e A balance of emphasis on thinking, feeling, and behaving, as each has a clear and 
important place in human life; 

e An appreciation of the power of sin and evil; 

e An understanding of the influence of a spiritual world on day-to-day human 
functioning; A respect for human freedom and agency, yet one which recognizes 
limitations to human choices well; 

e An appreciation of habit, skill and learning; 

e A balanced attention to within-the-person and external-to-the person influences 
on human action; 

e A vision of life that suggests there can be meaning to suffering and that we are 
called to pursue something more than our personal gratification; 

e A respect for individuals that is grounded in God's love for each person, yet 
without a worshiping of the individual disconnected from others; 

e Acommitment to holism in understanding the person, but with a sufficiently 
developed set of specific postulates about molecular processes in personality to 
guide actual intervention and the change processes; 

e A respect for our intrinsically moral natures and the value of obedience to 
appropriate authority, pre-eminently to God and his Word; 

e A respect for physical and nonphysical aspects of existence; 

e An appreciation but not a deification of rationality, balanced with an equally 
appreciative understanding of our 'trans-rational' aesthetic, symbolic and story- 
telling natures; 
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e A recognition of our need to worship and be committed to the one who transcends 
all that we can know or imagine; and 
e A love for Christ's body, the church, and a commitment to furthering the church's 
work in this world.'® 
By any account, meeting these requirements is a hard task. Using the model of 


servant leadership provided some of the background and skills necessary to accomplish 


these requirements, and which I have tried very hard to pass on to those I work with. 


Establishing Service to God 

Servant leadership was defined by Greenleaf in the 1970s.!” It has existed in a 
variety of forms since the beginning understandings of God and what He requires. It was 
not until the 1970s that Greenleaf established servant leadership as a bona fide model of 
leadership, with particular emphasis in the teaching and ecumenical fields. Greenleaf 
argued that someone who was a true leader would serve others, first and foremost. The 
role of leader becomes that of caring and service in these applications. Chief among 
Greenleaf’s requirements for a servant leader was the concept that by working directly 
with those being led — rather than by leading them from in front or above - the servant 
leader would be better able to motivate individuals and give them the strength to develop 
and become stronger people, both morally and psychically. 

Other writers and researchers, notably Lawrence Spears, added to Greenleaf’s 


work on the servant leader.'® Spears argued that servant leadership should be based on 
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teamwork, developing a sense of community, participative decision-making, empowering 
followers, impartment of strong ethics, developing innovative solutions to problems, 
providing a strong sense of caring, encouraging productive behaviors, teaching creative 
ways to solve problems, and imparting a genuine level of caring and concern to those 
being taught or led.!? According to Spears and Lawrence, the following characteristics 
were needed for successful servant leadership: “listening skills; empathy; potential for 
healing one’s self and others; a sense of awareness; reliance on persuasion rather than 
hierarchical directives; being able to conceptualize ideas and think beyond day-to-day 
realities; foresight; an understanding of stewardship; commitment to the growth of others; 
and commitment to building community.””° Another model of servant leadership listed 
seven traits of servant leaders, “empowering other people, and helping them develop 
spiritually, having humility, serving other people, using participatory leadership and 
welcoming others, utilizing visionary leadership, exhibiting integrity, and inspiring others 
to lead.””! 

It has been argued that to regard self as a servant is to imply that there is no 
personal power, but rather than the self is under the control of another, literally a slave. 
Yet, in the Bible, the term servant is quite distinct of that from slave. Indeed, the term 
‘servant of Jesus Christ’ is mentioned seven times in the New Testament; and intended 


each time to show that the individual being discussed has loyalty to, and belief in, Jesus 
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as the Son of God (Rom. 1:1, Phil. 1:1, Tit. 1:1, Jam. 1:1, 2 Ptr.1:1, Jdg. 1:1, and Rev. 


1:1). It is for this reason that I have no issue with being a servant of God. 

Being a pastor is another profession that I have held, which by its very nature 
requires an intimate relationship with God. In fact, coming from a strong theological 
background, I have placed God in my personal decisions for the greater portion of my 
life. My career background has influenced my approach to spiritual discernment and led 
me to a pragmatic Christian wisdom approach to life, because the approach combines the 
use of spiritual guidance with the use of self-motivation to aid in personal decision 
making. Christian motivation comes in knowing your purpose in relation to God's will for 
your life. I firmly believe, "Whatever you do, do your work heartily, as for the Lord 
rather than for men" (Col. 3:23). 

This has led me to having a holistic approach to leadership and social justice. I 
have spent my career in service to others, working with a variety of programs from 
restorative justice organizations to educational enrichment and improvement groups. For 
instance, one of the programs I worked with was instrumental in instructing children and 
adolescents to cope with one or more challenges in their lives. Many of the children were 
emotionally disturbed or learning disabled. In addition, we ministered to a wide range of 
youth and adults with mental health issues, from the mildly retarded, to the autistic, to 
adults and youth with severe conduct disorders. Afterwards, I became a Behavior 
Consultant, where I was responsible for functional assessments, behavior programs 
development, and competency-based staff training in discrete trial training, prompting, 


prompt fading, differential reinforcement, functional communication training, and crisis 
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intervention strategies. However, for me what was most important was the development 
of the individual’s relationship with God, because ultimately God will meet their needs. 

I have spent much of my career focused on reconnecting the church to the 
community. Crabb stated, “Although sin has corrupted the original design of how things 
were to work, God is about the business of restoring the order He always intended.” I 
will continue to learn and to evolve into his likeness. As a result, those lives that God has 
called me to touch, will be drawn to him, and not put off by me. I fully understand that 
the lives and decisions of others are impacted by what I teach and how I live, as God’s 
servant. I have the capacity to impact a person’s worldview, career decisions, marriage, 
and their relationship with the household of faith. Therefore, continued preparation is a 
must. My pursuit of a God’s purpose will also continue to cultivate in me and help me to 
pass deep values and an understanding of the basic church theology to others. 

Thus, being conformed to the image of His son was predetermined that Easter 
Sunday when I was fifteen years old. By his grace that day I was given the opportunity to 
choose who to serve. By my own free will, I chose to serve Him. I chose to become in his 
likeness and abide, to be able to say like John the Baptist, “He must increase as I must 
decrease” (Jn. 3:30). In so doing, God was preparing me for something greater than 
myself: service, justice, and eternity. 

Knowing that God has provided us with the assurance that He does work on our 
behalf through the pressures of life as he molds and shapes us in this life like the potter 
with the clay has allowed me to prevail when times were stressful. Using sin, suffering, 


and social injustice for the good of those who love him seems impossible, but nothing is 
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greater than God. There is indeed living proof that “all things do work together for good 


for those who love God and are called by God” (Rom. 8:28). The goal will be to help the 
Black Church understand these teachings and adjust their approach to the world so that 
Church can increase its levels of service and worship, while decrease its levels of 
prejudice and misunderstanding. 

Earlier in this chapter, I talked about Martin Luther King, Jr. I return now to 
issues of racism and how they impact the church. While King understood and referred to 
Thoreau, Gandhi, Niebuhr, DeWold, and Brightman and the other great men he learned 
about in seminary, he did so generally in response to questions by Whites. As Cone 
suggested, “when King was asked to give an explanation for an action or belief, the 
question usually came from the White community, and he almost always answered the 
question by appealing to intellectual sources that were regarded as persuasive authorities 
in the community from which the questions were derived.””? However, Cone alleges, 
when the question came from the Black community, “White intellectual resources were 
never mentioned, because that would have been a sure way to lose the argument.””4 

Is it possible that King did, indeed, simply set out to impress Whites with his 
knowledge so that they would listen to the rest of what he had to say? Cone argues that to 
truly be the man he seemed to be, kind, smart, non-violent, and emphasizing love, King 
had to give up Black consciousness. This would have been impossible, he suggests, 
because King grew up in Black schools and in Black neighborhoods, it would have been 


impossible to arrive at his White university with a mind like a blank slate. Cone believes 
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there is little doubt that it was the oppression of Black people, juxtaposed against the 


teachings of the Black Church, which fueled King. Cone contends that King’s assertion 
that he wanted to someday be a professor was misleading; he had been offered many 
positions at White universities and even to pastor White churches and had turned them all 
down. His goal in life was really to teach liberation to the Black people in Black 
churches.”° 

If Cone is correct in his assessment, then King used his White education to gather 
as much intellectual ammunition as possible before making a commitment to the Black 
churches and a general message of liberation and equality. Thinking back on Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and the materials I have read, the movies and newsreels and interviews 
that I have seen, it is certainly true that King did not teach Gandhi’s way of life. At the 
same time, the dream that King spoke of was of equality and coexistence, not of violence 
or crisis such as the manifesto taught by the Black Panthers or the Black Lives Matter 
movement. 

King may have been unable to explain to Black parishioners the logic of the 
White community. Cone argues that the Blacks followed him “because he embodied in 
word and deed the faith of the Black church which has always claimed that oppression 
and the Gospel of Jesus do not go together.””° King clearly understood that the Civil 
Rights Movement was failing to reach huge numbers of Black people, “The most 
pervasive mistake I have made was in believing that because our cause was just, we could 


be sure that the White ministers of the South, once their Christian consciences were 
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challenged, would rise to our aid... . lended up, of course, chastened, and 
disillusioned.”?’ 

Sadly, the people who most benefit from changing the social order are those who 
would be least likely to do it, in Cone’s eyes.”® He further argues that “the people who 
benefit from the unjust social, political, and economic order are not likely to be the ones 
who will change it radically.””? By this, of course, he is implying that the Whites benefit 
from keeping Black men and women suppressed. This may be true, but Cone errs when 
he blames this problem on the “Christian doctrine of sin which says that individuals or 
groups will claim more than what they ought to, if they can get away with it.’*° This 
doctrine would not explain why Whites would claim more than they should, but not 
Blacks. The reality, as we will see in discussions of current events, is that both groups are 
in dire need of education on the doctrine of sin and its impact on both history and 


theology. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The intent of this project is to study the long-term impacts and effects of slavery 
and racism on the Black Church and show parishioners how to create a more appropriate 
response to the needs of both the parishioners themselves and the communities that are 
served by the church. The general question is: How can the church focus on restoring the 
Black family unit and restore it to its rightful place? Further, it is appropriate to ask how 
we can help the church format a more appropriate response to the social, spiritual, 
cultural, and political needs of those the Church serves, and place the emphasis on the 
actions of mature adults rather than angry young people. 

The family is a microcosm of the Church and restoring the family will aid in 
restoring the Church, as well as empowering the young people to make productive 
change within society. Since understanding the past informs the future, this research will 
help the church minister, administration or the council, and the Black community, to 
understand the intermingling of past and future, youth, and adult, advantaged and 
disadvantaged in a non-traditional but culturally relevant fashion. In particular, 
understanding the way the Black Church developed and how it got to where it is today 
will help church members and leaders alike to chart a course for the future that can 
address social issues, social equity issues, and economic issues among individuals not 
only in the church but in the community, and in the macrocosm of the whole. In this 
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manner, the Black Church can transform into a new form of evangelical teaching and 
transcend the barriers of race and culture. 

Throughout American history, and indeed, throughout economic, and social 
history, Black people have been undervalued; they were considered to be barely human, 
if at all. The extensive references to Kendi’ support the existence of this perception, and 
the contents of the Slave Bible.” Goff, Eberhardt, Williams, and Jackson pointed out that 
books and stories which reflect the position that Blacks are apelike have mostly 
disappeared from the United States. However, even if the books, stories, and movies 
have disappeared, many citizens still have a mental association between apes and Black 
people. 

In turn, this association impacts thought processes, alters visual perceptions, and 
changes attention to stimuli. Goff et al.’s empirical research and analysis showed that 
when capital crimes are discussed and the suspect or convict is Black, the words used are 
more likely to contain “ape-like” references‘ than are articles about Whites who have 
been convicted. “...the subtle persistence of specific historical representations such as 


these may not only enhance contemporary research on dehumanization, stereotyping, and 
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implicit processes but also highlight common forms of discrimination that previously 
have gone unrecognized.” 

One of the most famous, or perhaps infamous, decisions in United States 
jurisprudence supports institutionalized racism in the U.S. “The Black man has no rights 
which the White man is bound to respect. . .. He may justly and lawfully be reduced to 
slavery . . . and treated as an ordinary article of traffic and merchandise.”° This position 
was firmly ingrained in the Constitution, which states that for the determination of 
population, enslaved Africans would be counted as only three-fifths of a human being.’ 
Goff et al. refer to this language as being “formal dehumanizing language.”* Although we 
would like to believe that things have changed dramatically since the foundation of the 
nation, in the early 1990s, the state police in California were still using the code NHI to 
refer to incidents that involved young Black males. The acronym NHI stood for No 
Humans Involved.’ By referring to the suspects as NHI, Wynter argued, it became 
possible to cut the Black from the “universe of moral obligation” and thus remove any 
requirement to deal with Blacks morally, fairly, or reasonably. !° 

Consider the implications of Blacks being non-human. First, if Blacks are non- 


human, they are thus inferior to all people, of all colors. In some parts of the world, this 
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has been taken a step further, suggesting that Blacks must thus be poor. The corollary of 


course would be that Whites were rich.!! In terms of class, the suburban middle-class 
residents were typically White, while the post-industrial jobless were not only Black, but 
they were also young, Black, and male.'* Wynter argues that these classes are anchored 
in gender; specifically, men and women are given different roles, with women serving to 
provide the stability of the Black family. If a historical perception is considered, the 
Black culture is even more damned; by having history and Black history, the difference 
between them resulted in one of the most damaging stereotypical belief systems of our 
time: Blacks had done nothing worth doing, because White “ancestors had done 
everything worth doing in the past.”!? 

The implications of this historical treatment should be obvious. All dignity was 
removed from Blacks; they were essentially delegated to being intellectually weak, 
unable to function in an educated world, and were void of human dignity. In essence, the 
lack of dignity of the Blacks was transferred to Whites in terms of positive attitudes. The 
more Blacks were mistreated, the better Whites appeared. According to Wynter, this was 
the root of cognitive distortion that contributed a great deal to the systemic societal 
discrimination and repression of Blacks.'* When Woodson authored his ground-breaking 
book in 1933, in which he argued that the system of education in America had a great 


deal to do with societal perceptions, he asked “Why not exploit, enslave, or exterminate a 
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class that everybody is taught to regard as inferior?”!> Sadly, there are parts of America 
today that still have this attitude. 

Woodson argues that in some respects, an uneducated Black may be a freer 
thinker and more likely to become a success than a so-called “educated” Black.'® 
Educated Blacks of Woodson’s time (and indeed, we might argue largely of our time as 
well) were taught of White heroism, White philosophers, and the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin warriors. In general, race is considered a problem, and is never addressed as 
anything else. Woodson argued that “to handicap a student by teaching him that his Black 
face is a curse and that his struggle to change his condition is hopeless is the worst sort of 
lynching. It kills one’s aspirations and dooms him to vagabondage and crime.”!’ While it 
would be delightful to believe that we are a much more evolved society than in 1933, the 
reality is that Woodson’s descriptions and conclusions are all too applicable to the 
present time. 

Black religious leadership became a mimic of religious culture; they failed to 
realize that many of the biblical teachings were taught the way that they were and with 
the emphasis the teachings were given for one purpose, and one purpose only: to continue 
to subjugate the Black man and woman and to keep them in literal servitude. By keeping 
the Black population in a sociological and psychological status of subjugation, society 
was able to exploit Blacks as slaves, while at the same time appeasing the conscience of 


those who chose to exploit them. 
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Woodson spoke of the schools of theology of the early 1900s. His statement, 


however, is extremely pertinent to the Black churches of today. Understand, today’s 
Black preachers are not illiterate, but they might be considered ignorant of much of the 
development of the early Black churches, particularly in the pre-Civil War, and post-Civil 
War periods: 

In schools of theology Negroes are taught the interpretation of the Bible worked 

out by those who have justified segregation and winked at the economic 

debasement of the Negro sometimes almost to the point of starvation. Deriving 

their sense of right from this teaching, graduates of such schools can have no 

message to grip the people whom they have been ill trained to serve. Most of such 

mis-educated ministers, therefore, preach to benches while illiterate Negro 

preachers do the best, they can in supplying the spiritual needs of the masses. '® 
This chilling indictment is an indication that, in Woodson’s analysis, Black ministers who 
are well-educated and graduates of schools of theology may be less prepared for the task 
of being a minister than are lay preachers, who do their best to take care of those they feel 
are their flock.'? 

The chief problem comes down to a clash of ideology that stems from the 
dichotomy of Black and White. If Blacks emphasize the difference between the races, 
they are buying into the arguments that Whites use to justify segregation and disparate 
treatment. However, many Blacks fail to realize that they have been forced into this 
position; they do not understand that acknowledging racial differences is not accepting 


the idea that one is inferior and the other superior. It is simply acknowledging that the 


two cultures have different gifts.”° 
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Woodson made a statement so intense, so profoundly true, and sad, that it 
resonates today and expresses well the situation that we find ourselves in “If the Negro in 
the ghetto must eternally be fed by the hand that pushes him into the ghetto, he will never 
become strong enough to get out of the ghetto.””! 

Thus, people who are directed or educated a particular way are more easily 
controlled. This concept is essentially no different than the directive in the Bible to 
“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old he will not depart from it” 
(Prov. 22:6). This is a directive in the Bible that has helped form the basis of the faith. It 
is chilling to understand how efficiently it has been applied by groups and individuals 
with their own agenda, and how it has affected the development of the Black Church, 
albeit unwittingly. The problem faced by the Black Church today is to overcome that 
agenda. 

Are modern-day ministers unmotivated to address racism, or are they simply ill- 
equipped? Do ministers in the Black Church understand the invasiveness of racial 
injustices, and the levels of inequality not only in the community, but in the church? The 
practical reality is that ending racism and prejudice is not a one-step process. We must 
understand what they are, and where they came from. We must be able to see and 
recognize them. We must know enough about the topic to be able to explain to the 
congregation and the community why it is wrong to continue to support these injustices. 
As Bost stated, the “church as discarded Scripture’s robust understanding of God’s 


redemptive Kingdom, embodied in Jesus’ holistic ministry, for a hyper-individualized 
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and disembodied theology unable to address the realities of racism in America.””” Bost 
argues that the Church not only enabled systemic racism, but it also supported racial 


ideology that is essentially opposed to the true gospel. 


Forms of Racism that may be Difficult to Recognize 

Many people today in America, if not most, believe themselves to be colorblind. 
There are obviously some exceptions; in recent years, several extreme right-wing groups 
have stimulated racial strife. However, the average American believes they are personally 
colorblind. There have been many changes since Martin Luther King, Jr.’s time, but not 
enough. The reality is that racism is embedded in the very functionality of the 
government and is intertwined with social inequality in the policy decisions and 
operational processes. 

Race is essentially a social construct.?? Racism, however, exists on multiple 
levels. It is not just a social construction of racial history, but of racism, discrimination, 
and prejudice, which present many times as prejudice rather than what Fish and Sayed 
refer to as actions of “aversive racists.””* In other words, racism can exist on a spectrum 


ranging from common discrimination or prejudice or dislike, ranging up to being an 
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aversive racist (and functioning in groups such as the KKK and other White 
supremacists). When racism is hidden, it is very difficult for it to be identified and 
countered. From this standpoint, then, it is almost better for the hatred to be obvious in 
groups like the Klan. They are open. They are known, and their presence can be 
identified. One might compare these types of racism to issues in a building’s fire is 
obvious. It is massive; and everyone recognizes that if it is not stopped immediately the 
building will collapse. Dry rot, on the other hand, looks perfect; it is hidden. By the time 
it is noticed, it may be too late to save large chunks of the building. 

Cole suggests an expansive definition of racism. Racism exists when an 
imbalance in power and social status is generated by how we understand and act upon 
race.”> There are seven main forms of racism, from the social science perspective. It is 
unusual for a form of racism to exist alone; it is normally supported by other forms, with 
at least two forms working simultaneously. The seven forms are representational racism, 
ideological racism, discursive racism, interactional racism, institutional racism, structural 


racism, and systemic racism.”° 


Representational Racism 
Representational Racism is racism that is embedded in how the races are 
represented in various forums. In particular, the media industry tends to utilize 


representational racism. In particular, Saldafia-Portillo*’ drew the reader’s attention to 
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Dwyer and Drew’s analysis”® of the difference of crime as it is presented in the media, 
compared to the reality of crime. How else, the authors ask, could one explain the rumors 
of raping, killing, and looting throughout New Orleans, which were proven to be only 
rumors, but which were nevertheless passed along by news anchors as genuine news? 

Saldafia-Portillo points out that “This demonization of Black masculinity and 
sexuality is so ritualized in the national news media as to have become banal.””? Saldaiia- 
Portillo discusses the refusal of humanitarian agencies to use the term refugees to 
describe the situation of the many homeless and disenfranchised after Hurricane Katrina. 
She suggests that it was Black leaders that led this exclusion, including “Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, NAACP president, Bruce Gordon, and members of the Congressional Black 
Caucus” who insisted the term was racist and was used for “discounting Blacks as 
citizens.”°° Three major media outlets banned the use of the term as the result of Jackson, 
Gordon and the Black Caucus’s pronouncements. While the individuals who fled Katrina 
did not technically meet the definition of refugees under the 1951 Refugee Convention, 
they certainly were fleeing “the effect of generations of formalized racial and economic 
disenfranchisement.”?! 

Part of the problem, Saldafia-Portillo believes, is that there is a narrative that U. S. 
citizens have universal privilege. To reveal otherwise is to go against the official 


storyline. When various analysts insisted that the city of New Orleans had essentially 
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been in the third world and that many cities in the United States still were, it was enough 


to disturb the false comfort many people had as to the level of universal privilege.* 
Further, although this research is concerned largely with the study of the Black church, it 
is important to note that this type of representational racism does indeed extend to other 
people of color. It is sometimes easier to understand how an institution impacts people 
other than ourselves. As Saldafia-Portillo pointed out, “...behind every image of a 
lascivious Black man poised to take advantage of an innocent’s sexuality at the 
Superdome lurks the image of a cunning ‘illegal’ Latina/o immigrant poised to take 
advantage of hurricane relief at the Astrodome.”** Facing representational racism will be 
a sobering exercise. It is our job, as pastors and men and women of God, leading God’s 
people, to ensure it is not a futile exercise. 

AS we are considering representational racism, we must consider racism not only 
in the news media, but in entertainment media. Media of one type or another is invasive 
in our lives today. From music videos to YouTube channels, Tik Tok to commercials to 
public television, representational racism is rampant. Consider that during the history of 
television, stereotypes have been rampant. They include: 

Black sidekick, White protagonist; 
token Black person; 

comedic relief; 

the athlete [OJ Simpson]; 
oversexed lady’s man; 


Black interloper; 
Black rapist; 
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Equal Time. 
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e absentee father; 
e aBlack professional who is well-educated and soft-spoken (seen rarely); and 
e too often and most damaging, a violent Black man who is a criminal, deals drugs, 
and is a gangster.*4 
Placing these characterizations in context, in the television series “I Spy,” popular 
many years ago but still frequently seen on networks like Nic at Night, Bill Cosby 
essentially played the Black sidekick to the White protagonist played by Robert Culp. A 
more extreme example might be found in the movie “Blazing Saddles,” a film by Mel 
Brooks that was extremely popular in the 1970s. In Blazing Saddles, Gene Wilder played 
the White protagonist, while Cleavon Little played Bart, his Black sidekick. This film is 
of particular interest because it had so many blatantly racist and sexist comments and 
remarks that it is unlikely that the movie could have been made today.*° 
In the television show Starsky and Hutch (and later in the movie by the same 
name), the token Black person was played by Antonio Fargas and represented a lovable 
pimp and man about town. While Fargas argues that Huggy Bear was not a pimp, stating 
that “They never told you what he did,” the clothing style and general glorification of 
pimp culture suggests that Huggy Bear was indeed a pimp. Further, it has been reported 


that his previous performance as a pimp in the movie the “Gambler” helped him win the 


role of Huggy Bear.*° Regardless of whether Huggy Bear was a pimp, Fargas had played 


34 Sandra E. Weissinger, Dwayne A. Mack, and Elwood Watson, eds., Violence Against Black 
Bodies: An Intersectional Analysis of how Black Lives Continue to Matter (Philadelphia, PA: Taylor and 
Francis, 2017), 123. While Weissinger provided the list of stereotypes, the list of characters associated with 
those stereotypes are my own. 


35 Again, the movies chosen to represent the characterizations are personal choices. It is suggested 
that the reader take the time to watch the movies or shows, popularly found on cable networks and on 
YouTube. 


3° Tan Cooper, Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 
2011). 
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the pimp role in several blaxploitation films, was familiar with how people believe pimps 
act, and in conjunction with the producers chose to portray Huggy Bear in this manner. 
In many police films, Black officers are introduced as comic relief. In the Lethal 
Weapon movie series starring Mel Gibson as the White hero cop (Riggs), Danny Glover 
(Murtaugh) plays the Black comedic relief.*’ Consider that for all 112 police movies 
between 1971 and 2011, only twenty-one had a Black hero.** In the “Lethal Weapon” 
series, it was not the White cop sitting on a toilet that had a bomb in it. Similarly, it was 
not the White cop that pulled a photograph from his pocket when he was trying to keep a 
suspect from shooting. Sadly, in cop films where the hero is Black, the character is still 
usually a caricature: 
Usually the Black protagonist is the morally straight, three-dimensional character 
who believes in justice, while the rest of the police force is so flat they seem to be 
ripped from a Black Panther Party newspaper. The hero has to navigate being 
seen as a threat to the Black community, and pushing back against police forces 
with an ‘us vs them’ mentality. They are oftentimes questioned by both sides for 
their actions, and experience a crisis of confidence when they find corruption 
within police ranks.°? 
Even in a film where the comedic hero is Asian (Jackie Chan in Rush Hour), the Black 
sidekick provides comic relief from the intensity of the hero’s actions (Chris Tucker in 
Rush Hour). On the sports playing field, there are few Americans who do not know the 
name of O. J. Simpson, the sports hero who was later charged with murdering his wife, 


Nicole Brown Simpson. It is difficult to believe that a White top athlete would have been 


treated in the same manner that O. J. Simpson was, prior to and through his trial. A less 


37 Nick Stockton, "How American Films Use Black Cops for Comic Relief," Quartz, 
https://qz.com/194730/how-american-films-use-Black-cops-for-comic-relief/, 1. 


38 Stockton, "How American Films Use Black Cops for Comic Relief," 2. 


3° Steve Chambers, "The Rise of Black Cops and Policing Films,” Black Art in America, 
https://www.Blackartinamerica.com/index.php/2019/1 1/23/the-rise-of-Black-cops-and-policing-films/. 
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common depiction of Black characters is the oversexed lady’s man, represented by Jim 
Kelly in “Enter the Dragon.” Perhaps observed more often is the Black hooker with a 
heart of gold. 

The character of the Black interloper, or Blacks who inserts him or herself into a 
situation they never should have been in, is exemplified by the movie and TV show “In 
the Heat of the Night.” In this show, Howard Rollins, playing a Black police officer from 
Philadelphia, is asked by the city council to assist the town’s police chief, played by 
Carroll O’Connor, in solving a crime. The clash between Rollins and O’Connor is 
immediate and expected, and clearly plays off the audience’s mental association of 
Carroll O’Connor with the bigoted character who starred in “All in the Family.” 
Eventually, however, the two characters become friends. The series culminates as Rollins 
leaves the show, and O’Connor continues his role and brings back controversy by 
marrying a Black woman who plays a member of the town council. He is subsequently 
kidnapped for his actions. While the show seemingly endeavors to impart the moral of 
the story that Blacks and Whites can coexist, and even fall in love and marry, even in the 
Deep South, the progression of the show is little more than rote representational racism of 
various racially based tales. 

The show “Fresh Prince of Bel Air,” starring Will Smith as the protagonist, is an 
example both the absentee father and of the Black professional who is well-educated and 
soft-spoken. The absence of a father is the reason that Will Smith is taken from the 
playgrounds of Philadelphia and sent to live with Phillip, his uncle in Bel Air. Phillip, 
who is an attorney and very involved in the lives of his wife and children. Phillip’s role is 


the antithesis of the depiction of most Black characterizations today. In fact, Phillip is 
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married to a Black woman who also has a professional career, and his children are 
seeking to establish professional careers of their own. They are essentially a “White” 
family with Black skin — and a Black butler. Still, the show is not as condescending as the 
characterization of Benson in the television show “Soap.” Benson stars as a butler in the 
original “Soap” series. The character is spun off into his own show and is promoted to 
being lieutenant governor to a White governor of an unnamed state. Eventually, the 
governor leaves office and Benson ran for governor in a magnificent statement that in 
America, a Black man can rise from servitude to governorship.” 

Each of these shows is a far cry from the characterization of the violent Black 
man who is a criminal, deals drugs, and is a gangster. They undoubtedly elicit a great 
deal less fear in the minds of viewers than their counterparts in thousands of roles on 
television and in the movies. These roles do not even bear mentioning. While all the 
shows and movies discussed in this section are discriminating and condescending, they 
are at least humane. To define this category of racism — which is already self-evident — is 


to give it more attention than it deserves. 


Ideological Racism 

Ideological racism deals with people’s world views and beliefs. Black men have a 
certain level of sexual prowess; and they are athletic. They also have less brainpower 
than lighter skinned counterparts. Black women are promiscuous, while Black men and 
boys are criminals. Many of these forms of belief were addressed or discussed on “In the 


Heat of the Night.” In real life, these beliefs result in higher percentages of Blacks being 


4° Consider the impact of these shows as a steady feed for young minds. 
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killed by White officers in traffic stops, and result in the oppression of driving while 


Black and other negative outcomes that typically lead to violence and inter-human 


clashes.*! 


Discursive Racism 

When the man by the trashcans is a garbageman because he is Black, it is 
interactional racism. When someone at a restaurant expects a Black man in a suit to park 
their car, it is interactional racism. Any time that someone assumes a Black person is a 
low-level worker and the White person is the manager, it is interactional racism.*” This 
form of racism leads to hate crimes because it emphasizes gaps in income and education 
that are related to money. At the same time, it perpetrates the idea that Blacks have lower 


social status and perpetuates White privilege. 


Structural Racism 

Structural racism is the form of racism that is built into the structure of society 
because of the other forms of racism. This type of racism was built into society 
throughout history and over the long-term. It is closely related to the gentrification 


process and results in society-wide inequality on a racial basis.*° 


4! Cole, “The Social Science Definition of Racism,” 4. 
®” Cole, “The Social Science Definition of Racism,” 4. 


4 Cole, “The Social Science Definition of Racism,” 4. 
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Systemic Racism 

Systemic racism is closely related to structural racism and is built on generations 
of racist beliefs that have led to racially based practices and policies that live on 
throughout the system. Laws, policies, beliefs, the perpetration of racial disharmony by 
the media all result in a racist system. Systemic racism will not change until the entire 


system is examined.“ 


A Brief Discussion of these Types of Racism 

While some of these forms of racism are overt — using racial slurs, using the N 
word, and so on — other forms are subtle. The issue can be extremely complex, as well. 
Being color blind seems at first glance to be the ideal but consider for a moment the show 
“Fresh Prince of Bel Air.” The show used the stereotype of the fatherless young Black 
man as a basis, and managed to hit nearly every offensive stereotype imaginable: ditzy 
Black daughter, as interested in catching a man as in building a career; a young rule- 
following male who is rigid and unbending.*° The father on Fresh Prince is firm and 
concerned with upward mobility and keeping up appearances, while the mother is firm 
and more concerned with rules than with emotions. The presence of a Black butler only 
serves to emphasize that this family has risen so high in a capitalist society that they, too, 
can afford to have a Black servant. The reference to slavery and indentured servitude, 


though not overtly stated, is still unmistakable. Ironically, the man-crazy daughter can get 


44 Cole, “The Social Science Definition of Racism,” 4. 


45 Readers may remember the show Family Ties, with a similar White family. Carlton on Fresh 
Prince is essentially a Black Alex from Family Ties. 
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a good job in media, and in this way become part of the de facto ‘establishment’ and 
power structure. 

As Cole stated, “If it relies on stereotypical notions of race and reproduces a 
racially structured society, then it is racist.”*° Certainly, the shows and movies mentioned 
here rely on those notions, and the society they reproduce is indeed racially structured. 
Most of the media presents Black men and Black families as either incompetent on non- 
existent, and if they have careers, they are either strictly supportive or comedic relief. 
However, in shows that do have strong Black men and families, they are inevitably just 
an inverted version of White families. This held true in the television show “The Cosby 
Show,” with Bill Cosby playing an OB/GYN and his television wife playing an attorney. 
Ironically, Cosby was incarcerated for drugging and sexually assaulting a female. While 
he was only convicted of one sexual assault, over sixty women came forward to establish 
a pattern of action on Cosby’s part.*’ The acts themselves were vicious and cruel, but the 
damage done to the reputation of seemingly honorable Black men is incalculable. 
Cosby’s actions merely reinforce the concept of the Black man who is a criminal (rapist) 
and deals drugs (distributes them freely to make the rapes possible). The result is a 
tremendous reinforcement of ideological racism. It also makes people feel justified in 


being nervous and in embracing interactional and structural racism. 


46 Cole, “The Social Science Definition of Racism,” 4. 


47 Anxious Bench, “All the Order for Us and All the Law for Them,” Patheos, 
https://www.patheos.com/blogs/anxiousbench/2020/06/all-the-order-for-us-and-all-the-law-for-them/. 
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Black and White Space 


Sometimes, it is worth reviewing one’s past, one’s history, or childhood, with 
adult educated eyes. Turning my eyes on the past in this way, and being able to integrate 
other life experiences, I can see that what I believed was a relatively peaceful existence 
was really the maintenance of White and Black space. Times of civil unrest have 
occurred when one group or the other attempted to take more than their metaphoric share 
of the allotted space, even though the spaces may have been self-allocated. Anderson 
pointed out that the maintenance of the space is essentially unequal, even though both 
sides may believe they are maintaining that space.** 

One of Anderson’s contentions is that racism and discrimination are so 
widespread, and so ubiquitous, that both Blacks and White adopt the space definitions, 
albeit for different reasons. Even though the number of middle class or wealthy Blacks is 
steadily rising, there are vast areas of America that are essentially destitute and fearsome 
areas. AreaVibes, linked to real estate sites in Richmond Virginia, calculated both 
demographic and law enforcement data and determined that the worst area of Richmond 
is the small neighborhood referred to as Hillside Court, with a population of only 728 and 
a crime rate 448% higher than the rest of Richmond. The rate of violent crime in this area 
is 2535 per 100000 people.*? In Hillside Court, the population density is significantly 
lower than in most of Richmond, and at 29.1, the median age is 12% lower than 
Richmond. Blacks comprise 95.81% of the population in Hillside, with Whites 


comprising 2.73% of the population and 1.46% of the population comprised of mixed or 


48 Elijah Anderson, “The White Space,” Sociology of Race and Ethnicity 1, no. 1 (2015): 10-21. 


4 AreaVibes, "Most Dangerous Neighborhoods in Richmond, VA,” AreaVibes, 
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other races. Sixty-eight percent of the families in Hillside Court have children under the 
age of eighteen, significantly more than either Richmond or the state of Virginia. The 
area has been given a failing, or F rating in terms of employment, schools, and crime 
although the homes themselves are reasonably pleasant.*” The overall livability score is 
fifty-six, or poor livability. 

Contrast these figures with the neighborhood of Stratford Hills, Richmond, rated 
the number one neighborhood a population of 2786 and a violent crime rate that is 75% 
lower than the rest of the United States. Property crimes are like the national average. 
The rate of violent crime in this area is 90 per 100000 people.*! In Hillside Court, the 
population density is significantly lower than in most of Richmond, and at 49.8, the 
median age is significantly higher than both Richmond and the state of Virginia overall. 
Blacks comprise 11.55% of the population in Hillside, with Whites comprising 85.74% 
of the population and 1.70% of the population comprised of Asian races. Only 35% 
percent of the families in Hillside Court have children under the age of eighteen, 
significantly less than either Richmond or the state of Virginia. The area has been given a 
B+ rating in terms of employment, A+ for schools, and B+ for crime. The area receives 
an A+ for the local amenities, but a D+ for the cost of living and a D- in terms of 


housing.>” The overall livability score is eighty-nine, or exceptional livability. 


9 AreaVibes, "Most Dangerous Neighborhoods in Richmond, VA," 
https://www.areavibes.com/richmond-va/most-dangerous-neighborhoods/. 
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Is it a coincidence that one neighborhood is so exceptionally livable and so 
exceptionally White, while another neighborhood is so unpleasant and so exceptionally 
Black? It seems unlikely that the disparity could be explained by career stage rather than 
by race. Disparities of the level described suggest that the presence of racism, even if it is 
not obvious, is likely to be high. Helping a church or community organization modify 
levels of racism, when they do not believe or personally observe racism, can be a 
daunting task. The area of study, Black churches in Richmond, Virginia, would 
potentially encompass church members that could live in either or both of these areas. It 
is a given that people choose their churches by perceived value, or by match with their 
ideological leanings. Thus, people are willing to travel a distance to attend a church that 
they believe suits their needs and provides them some type of value. 

This study considers the implications of ontological Blackness, which includes 
both the Black aesthetic and racial reasoning. Ontological Blackness is 
racial consciousness, “bound by unresolved binary dialectics of slavery and freedom, 
negro and citizen, insider and outsider, Black and White, struggle and survival.”>? In a 
succinct summary, Anderson pointed out that “...ontological Blackness signifies the 
Blackness that Whiteness created.”°* 

In short, when people talk about Blackness or the Black experience they are 
talking about Blackness or an experience that White people created. One of the problems 


with establishing a true Black narrative or experience was discussed in the book Slave 


%3 Victor Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness: An Essay on African American Religious and 
Cultural Criticism (London, UK: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2016), 14. 


4 Anderson, Beyond Ontological Blackness, 13. 
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Narratives After Slavery. Getting freedom after the Civil War was the first step that 


many Blacks in history were able to take to begin to establish freedom after bondage. The 
very act of being freed signified to many that they were now able to establish a true 
version of themselves, a new right found in selfhood. The conflict was how the newly 
freed slaves staked out their lives and how they defended their right to self-determination 
would eventually determine their socio-economic future. Many of the post-Civil War 
slave narratives were written while Whites, particularly in the South, were resisting the 
government’s efforts to eliminate the Black codes, the Klan, labor contracts that were 
abusive or exploitative, and electoral intimidation and fraud.>° Slave narratives before the 
Civil War had been largely limited to those penned by male fugitive slaves who were 
fleeing the South. Class and gender lines prior to the Civil War made it nearly impossible 
to gain perspectives from female slaves. After the war, this changed and many of the 
narratives were written by women. 

One of the more interesting debates over what, exactly, constituted racism in 
terms of perspectives of the Black man or woman took place between Whites who 
believed that it would be necessary for a slave to rebel and run away to be able to fully 
develop intellectually and to be able to experience true spiritual development. Whites 
believed that the true heroes of the Black race were those who achieved self-respect 
without leaving the South. The difference was one of absolute standards versus relative 
standards. The right to claim honor was generally acquired from doing diligence in the 


assigned duties, whether for a boss for the free man, or a master for the slave. Thus, the 


% William L. Andrews, Slave Narratives After Slavery (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 21. 
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slave George Henry considered himself a heroic Black man, even though he was a slave 


overseer.>! 


Applying the Concerns of Racism to the Black Church 

There is little doubt, based on the materials found in the literature studies, that the 
Black Church played a historical role in the racial inequalities of a previous time. It also 
appears that the Black Church today has not done a good job, if any job, of teaching 
parishioners about the racist history of the development of the Black Church. The Church 
today seems to be caught in the dichotomy of needing to help parishioners understand 
that many of the actions, settings, and teachings they have become accustomed to are 
racist, while at the same time, needing to continue to expose the congregations to these 
racist settings so that they learn to identify and counter them.*® 

As we head into an increasingly concerning and unstable future, it is critical that 
the Black Church take on the role of working with the community to provide resources 
for the congregation and opportunities for the members in an unequal society. However, 
it is equally critical from the biblical perspective that this be done without regard to the 
color, gender, or behaviors of anyone that approaches the Church for help. 

In Genesis 9:20-27, Noah’s son Ham, the father of the nation of Canaan, is cursed 
because he disobeyed Noah and exposed his father when he was laying around drunk. 
Many people believe that Ham and his descendants are cursed to be Black. This is the 


conclusion they reached from Genesis chapter twenty-five, which states that Ham is 


57 Andrews, Slave Narratives After Slavery, xii. 
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given “A curse on Canaan! He will be a slave to his brothers,” and Genesis chapter 
twenty-seven, which states that, “Canaan will be the slave of Japheth” (Gen. 9: 20-27). 
This narrative fits into the justification for slavery and was widely accepted by 
those who sought to subjugate the Black man and woman. However, the argument is 
circular; people believed that the curse made people Black because Blacks had to come 
from somewhere. At the same time, the curse must have made the Canaanites Black, 
because only a strong curse would have produced Black people. The reality is that the 
Bible says nothing about race, making this entire narrative tenuous at best. Thus, as 
Fredricks says: “...there was some use of this [idea] by Arab slavers in East Africa before 
the Europeans took it over. That's been discovered that the curse was used, not as official 
ideology, but casually from time to time, to justify the enslavement of Africans and it was 
associated with color at that point.”°? 
One other possibility exists; some of Ham’s offspring went into the area that is 
now Ethiopia and began to live and multiply. It is assumed that because the area 
was Ethiopia, the residents were black. Earlier in the dissertation, we discussed 
the meeting of the man from Ethiopia, and the fact that the writers of the Bible 
felt it important to mention that the man was a eunuch. They did not consider his 
race important enough to memorialize, beyond the fact that he was from Ethiopia 
and worked for Queen Candace (Acts 8:26-28). 
I am reminded that prejudice of skin color has existed from the early years of slavery. 
Individuals sold at one of the early slave auctions, described by Kendi, were not all one 
color. Zurara, a Commander in Prince Henry’s religious order, commented that some of 


the slaves were “White enough, fair to look upon, and well proportioned,” some were 


colored “like mulattoes,” and others were “as Black as Ethiops, and so ugly.”® Not to be 


»° Audrey Smedley and George Fredrickson, "RACE - The Power of An Illusion: Ask the 
Experts," PBS, https://www.pbs.org/race/000_About/002_04-experts-02-06.htm, George Fredrickson. 
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satisfied with calling the captives “White enough,” “like mulattoes,” and “ugly,” Zurara 
reported that the ugly slaves with Black skins, like Ethiopians, almost looked like they 
were visitors from Hell.°! It was at this point that the link between religion and racism 
became firmly entwined with the “Black” race, the legend of Ham’s cursing was firmly 
launched, and racism became institutionalized. Even today, the area of Richmond, 
Virginia fights racism. The research conducted for this dissertation revealed that the 
society in Richmond is clearly stratified, and the stratification is based on race. In turn, 
the economy of the area is stratified according to race. There are some wealthy Blacks, 
but there are innumerable poor Blacks. 

The city of Richmond, the site of the Black churches I visited, was the center of 


the Confederacy of the Civil War. It was the Confederate capital. 


Even though there 
have been a great many changes in society since slavery was utilized as a tool for 
development in the 1800s, there have not been enough changes. As late as 2015, Mayor 
Dwight Jones, a Black man, tried to build a baseball stadium near the city’s slave burial 
grounds.°? 

Although Jones’s project was quickly dis-approved, Jones allowed a civic group 
to sponsor an activity in the 2015 World Championship of Cycling. The activity involved 


not only proudly raising six Confederate flags, but also flying a prop plane over the city 


with a banner of the Confederate battle flag and the slogan “Confederate heroes 


6! Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning, 24. 
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matter.” The slogan was a direct mockery of the actions being taken to help lower the 
percentage of Black men being killed by police in Richmond. Before he left office in 
2016, Jones stated that “Rather than tearing down, we should be building up in ways that 
establish a proper sense of balance and fairness by recognizing heroes from all eras.” 
While this is true, as Manly points out, the juxtaposition of Richmond’s history and 
modern-day politics will make any real change in Richmond very difficult. This would 


include changes in the Black churches. In the final part of this plan, the integration, 


spearheading a change in the Black churches in Richmond is considered. 


64 Manly, “Uncovering the Buried Truth in Richmond,” 12-13. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Self-actualization is at the heart of this thesis. As conceptualized by Abraham 
Maslow, self-actualization is the highest stage of human development, after other human 
needs have been met. Maslow defined self-actualization as “the desire to become more 
and more what one is, to become everything that one is capable of becoming.”! While I 
do not agree with every aspect of Maslow’s theory, this remains a powerful statement of 
what human flourishing means, and in this sense, it is reconcilable with the Bible, which 
meets humans with the message of flourishing, no matter where they are in their lives. 
Personally, my own road to self-actualization has been through my introduction to the 
Bible, through service based on biblical precepts, and most recently, through my pursuit 
of this degree, which will introduce yet more opportunities to serve and to flourish. Thus, 
there is a deep complementarity between my goals in pursuing this degree and my goals 
in pursuing this topic. I wish the church to serve as the fulcrum for self-actualization for 
my entire community, in the way it has for myself. 

For the Black Church to serve as the fulcrum for self-actualization for Black 


people and for the Black community as a whole, I argue, it must come to terms with the 


' A. H. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," Psychological Review 50, no. 4 (1943): 370- 
396, doi: 10.1037/h0054346. 
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racism embedded in the history of the church. This can be seen as a matter of realness 
and credibility. Lurking in the background of every person’s relationship to the church is 
the knowledge that scripture has been used to nefarious ends to underwrite the 
enslavement of millions of Black people. To be sure, the Black Church has also been a 
foremost force in abolitionism and the Civil Rights Movement, but it continues to be 
haunted by this past; and I have argued here, this unresolved conflict at the heart of the 
church prevents it from leading on contemporary issues of race. There is a complacency 
to the current church, as if it had achieved all that it can achieve. I believe that by fully 
confronting the legacy of racism in America, including within the church. The Black 
Church can gain the energy and momentum needed to once again lead on issues of race in 
this nation. 

To this end, my project took the form of a series of teachings concerning racism 
in America with members of the NuVision Community Church in Richmond, Virginia. 
My hypothesis was that if the members took part in a seminar designed to unpack the 
manipulation of scripture to sustain racism and discrimination, then they would have the 
tools to apply Christian principles more truthfully in their lives, thereby benefitting 
themselves and the larger church community. In this chapter, I detail the methodology I 
pursued in this study and the path I took to implementing it. I then summarize what was 
learned during the project. I conclude that by presenting an overview of the project, 


including some of the ways I wish I had structured the project differently. 
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Methodology 


Methodologically, this project features an exercise in participatory research. 
“Participatory research (PR) encompasses research designs, methods, and frameworks 
that use systematic inquiry in direct collaboration with those affected by an issue being 
studied for the purpose of action or change.”? I sought out a participatory research design 
because I knew this would be a project with a small number of participants who are all 
part of the same community. I wanted to be able to interact with them and learn together, 
monitoring how our learning progressed over time and the effects that it had. According 
to Cornwall and Jewkes, “most participatory research focuses on ‘knowledge for action," 
which fits well with my goal of encouraging positive change in a specific community, 
with implications for the broader Black Church.? 

There are downsides to participatory research. Some “adjudge it biased, 
impressionistic and unreliable. Participatory research often becomes embroiled in the 
unproductive debate surrounding the qualitative-quantitative divide, with critics 
regarding its methods as ‘soft.’”* These downsides did not concern me unduly, since I 
have no illusion that I could “test” my hypothesis in the way a quantitative researcher 
would. Instead, my goal was to implement a module and track, through my own 
observations and feedback/surveys from participants, how it proceeded. I view this work 
as the opening of a conversation, rather than a search for results. This made participatory 


research a good fit. 


2 L. M. Vaughn and F. Jacquez, “Participatory Research Methods: Choice Points in the Research 
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Richmond represented an ideal place to do this work given its sizable Black 
community and deep legacy connected to the Black Church. NuVision Community 
Church, meanwhile, was both appropriate, because it is a Black Church, and strategic, 
since I have many ties and connections there. This made it possible to recruit people for 
the course and made it easier to convince them to fill out the questionnaires. I decided on 
questionnaires for feedback rather than interviews mainly for practical reasons. Our class 
had a mix of in-person and online attendance, which made interviewing difficult to 
schedule. This way I was able to allow participants to fill out questionnaires at their own 
pace. 

The questions all circled around issues of slavery, racism, and discrimination. For 
instance, in the first week one of the questions asked was, “Among the horrors of 
American slavery include the physical abuse, sexual abuse, and separation of families. 
How do you think slave owners were able to justify this to themselves? If you could go 
back in time, what would you say to a slave owner?” My goal was to help gage the 
respondent’s level of knowledge about justifications for slavery in general and to see, 
specifically, whether or not the respondent would mention Christianity as a tool for 
justification and rationalization of slavery. By the fourth week I asked more direct 
questions such as, “Why do you think so many Christians supported slavery?” to gauge 
how the learning was progressing and to see what respondents felt about the intertwining 
of Christianity with slavery. Journaling questions attempted to delve more deeply into the 
subject matter and allowed respondents to elaborate on any remaining ideas or reactions 


that were not covered in the weekly workshop questions (Appendix A). For instance, the 
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week five journaling question was: Do you believe that White supremacy has played a 
major role in programming the practice of Christianity in America? (Appendix B). 

In analyzing the results, I took a phenomenological approach. According to 
Creswell and Creswell, “Phenomenological research uses the analysis of significant 
statements, the generation of meaning units, and the development of what Moustakas 
calls an essence description.”> In other words, phenomenological approaches focus on the 
meanings that arise out of texts and events. This was an appropriate fit, given that I was 
seeking, first and foremost, to understand how people viewed the church and racism, and 
how their views changed over time and with the intervention. I share more on the “how” 
of a phenomenological approach in the next section. 

My sampling technique was what is called a “convenience sample.” Briefly put, a 
convenience sample involves selecting participants based on the ease of contacting and 
recruiting them.° In a strict hypothesis-testing experiment, this would not be appropriate. 
It is only by having a randomized sample that researchers can make quantitative 
generalizations about a population.’ However, this is a qualitative, exploratory project, 
meant to investigate and, hopefully, illustrate the usefulness of a certain type of 
teaching/learning. Moreover, this is a community-based project, meaning that there was 
only a limited number of people available to take part in the intervention. For all these 


reasons, I believe a convenience sample was an appropriate strategy. 


> John W. Creswell and J. David Creswell, Research Design (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2017), 
171. 


® Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 140. 


7 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 140. 
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Overall, in designing this project, I took a participatory research approach, 
devising a series of teachings and discussions focused on racism and slavery in America, 
with a consideration of the roles played by politics, economics, and religion. It was 
participatory in that I took part in discussion and interacted in other ways with the 
participants. My main source of data, however, emerged as responses to weekly pre-tests, 
post-tests, and journaling topics. I used a convenience sample, which is appropriate for 
this type of work, and I took a phenomenological approach to analyzing the data. In the 


next section of this chapter, I discuss how these plans were implemented. 


Implementation 

Implementation took the form of a series of lectures and discussions that were 
held beginning September 8, 2022. As discussed above, it was important that the 
intervention be experiential—that both the participants and I gained new experience and 
insight from the activities. My focus throughout was on the way racism and slavery were 
embedded in the founding of the nation and the ways the church and scripture were used 
to uphold this racist status quo. Each session (except for the first) comprised a pre-test, a 
lecture, a journal entry on the topic by participants, and a post-test. Some sessions also 
included journaling questions. Additionally, a demographic questionnaire was sent to all 
participants before the start of the sessions. Some of the fifteen participants attended in 
person, and some attended online. Therefore, all the written journaling and survey work 
was conducted online, via SurveyMonkey, a free online survey service that allows, 
among other things, for open-ended responses to questions. I asked open-ended questions 


and did not limit the word count of the responses or specify a minimum word count. 
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Later in this section, I detail the phenomenological approach I took to sorting and 
coding the information I received in the form of survey responses and journal entries. 
Here, however, I would first like to describe the teachings that I offered to inspire a better 
understanding of racism in America and in the church’s legacy. The key theme weaving 
through these teaching was that there are three pillars of racism: economics, politics, and 
religion. I taught on the three pillars, and I sought to explain how they interacted and 
reinforced one another. Additionally, there was lecture and discussion on the nature of 
the Black Church and its place in addressing racial inequities. 

In keeping with these foci, in the first session, I provided an overview of the 
thesis project, introduced the idea of the three pillars, and I offered a brief summary of 
the history of slavery in America, including its reverberations into the present day. 
During the second meeting, the first half the lecture and discussion focused on the pillar 
of politics and the way that politics undergirds and sustains racism. In the second half of 
that meeting, we focused on the foundation and heritage of the Black Church. I 
emphasized both the ways that the Black Church was forged through slavery/racism and 
the ways that it led on abolitionism and civil rights. In conclusion, we discussed whether 
the Black Church was leading on issues of race today; and if not, why, and what could be 
done to move it into more of a leadership position. 

In week three, we focused on the ways that economics and financial 
considerations undergirded slavery and continue to undergird and inform racism today. In 
the second half of the third week meeting, we also continued our discussion concerning 
the role of the Black Church. In the fourth week, we further discussed the pillar of 


economics and began to consider the role of religion in upholding slavery and racism. In 
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the second half of that meeting, we discussed the psychological impact of religion. In 


week five, we delved more deeply into the role of the Black Church. I lectured on the 
Nelsen’s four models of the Black Church—assimilationist, isolationist, compensatory, 
and prophetic—as discussed by Lincoln and Mamiya.* I then added discussion of a fifth 
alternative, the dialectical model, according to which the Black Church shuttles between 
opposing forces and values along several dimensions. In other words, Black churches, 
according to this model, are institutions involved in constant set of dialectical tensions, 
shifting between the polarities over time, with no ultimate synthesis of the discrepant 
forces. These tensions include, but are not limited to: 

* Priestly vs. prophetic 

* Otherworldly vs. this-worldly 

* Universalism vs. particularism 

* Communal vs. privatistic 

¢ Charismatic or bureaucratic 

¢ Resistance vs. accommodation? 
This last tension merited particular attention in our discussions; it involves whether the 
church is assimilationist or revolutionary in terms of the role it plays in the larger world. 
Finally, in week six, we went through a summary of all the teachings, and participants 
took a post-test. Please see Table 1 for the complete schedule of teachings and days that 


they were offered. 


8 Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), xvi, 519. 


° Kendra H. Barber, “Whither Shall We Go? The Past and Present of Black Churches and the 
Public Sphere,” Religions 6, no. 1 (2015): 250, https://doi.org/10.3390/rel60 10245. 


Table 1. Schedule of teachings 


Schedule 


Overview 


September 8 


Pre-test (15 minutes) 

Project overview and journal entry (15 minutes) 
Lecture/discussion on the three pillars of racism. 
Brief summary of the history of slavery in the 


U.S. (45 minutes) 


Week 1 


September 15 


Lecture/discussion on the pillar of politics and its 
role in slavery and racism. (45 minutes) 
Lecture/discussion on foundations of the Black 


Church (35 minutes) 


Week 2 


September 22 


Lecture/discussion on the pillar of economics and 
how it intertwined with politics in sustaining 
slavery and racism. (45 minutes) 

Continuing lecture/discussion on foundations of 


the Black Church (35 minutes) 


Week 3 


September 29 


Continued lecture/discussion on the pillar of 
economics; addition of the pillar of religion and 
its role in sustaining slavery and racism (45 
minutes) 

Summary and discussion of the psychological 


impact of religion (30 minutes) 


Week 4 


October 6 


Week 5 
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minutes) 


The Isolation Model 


Lecture/discussion of models of the Black 
Church: “Models, Methods, and Freedom to 


Express — The Black Peoples’ Perspectives” (45 


The Assimilation Model (E. Franklin Frazier) 


The Compensatory Model 


Other Models (20 minutes) 


October 13 


Post-Test (20 minutes) 


Summary of learning (45 minutes) 


Week 6 


140 


The pre- and post-tests were administered on a schedule that corresponds with the 


teachings. However, the pre-tests for week three were not administered in a timely 


fashion, so I have omitted them from analysis. Please see Table 2 for a schedule of the 


pre- and post-tests. 


Table 2. Schedule of pre- and post-tests 


Week Date pre-test available* Date post-test available 
1 September 8** No post-test 

2 September 14 September 16 

3 September 29 September 23 

4 September 29 September 30 

5 October 3 October 7 

6 October 13 October 17 


*All dates reflect the beginning date the pre- or post-test was made available online. 


** All dates are in 2022. 
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Analysis of Responses 
My analysis of the responses took the form of a phenomenological inquiry. 
According to Lester: 
The purpose of the phenomenological approach is to illuminate the specific, to 
identify phenomena through how they are perceived by the actors in a situation. In 
the human sphere this normally translates into gathering ‘deep’ information and 
perceptions through inductive, qualitative methods such as interviews, discussions 
and participant observation, and representing it from the perspective of the 
research participant(s). Phenomenology is concerned with the study of experience 
from the perspective of the individual, ‘bracketing’ taken-for-granted assumptions 
and usual ways of perceiving. Epistemologically, phenomenological approaches 
are based in a paradigm of personal knowledge and subjectivity, and emphasise 
[sic] the importance of personal perspective and interpretation. As such they are 
powerful for understanding subjective experience, gaining insights into people’s 
motivations and actions, and cutting through the clutter of taken-for-granted 
assumptions and conventional wisdom.!” 
A main purpose of the phenomenological approach when applied to text (such as the 
responses I received from participants) is to identify themes that run through the data. 
This method of interpretation fits my goals well; insofar as I am seeking to understand 
how people view the church and its relationship to racism, and how their views and 
understandings shifted over the course of the intervention. Unfortunately, as noted 
previously, I was not able to conduct lengthy interviews with the participants; however, 
by asking open-ended questions and providing time to journal, I hoped to receive the type 
of rich and detailed data that phenomenological research typically provides. 
More than a style of inquiry, phenomenology was the basis for my analysis of the 
data I received. According to Creswell and Creswell, a phenomenological approach to 
analysis looks for “significant statements” and attempts to generate “meaning units,” so 


‘0 Stan Lester, “An Introduction to Phenomenological Research,” Stan Lester Developments, 
https://www.rgs.org/. 
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as to get at the “essence” of a text or experience.!' It is crucial in this process that the 
researcher attempt to step back from his or her own preconceptions about what “should” 
be in the data or what their own experience has been, in order to have a fresh approach to 
the things that participants say or write. Sundler et al. put it this way: 
When researching lived experiences, openness to the lifeworld and the 
phenomenon focused on must be emphasized (1.e., having curiosity and 
maintaining an open mind when searching for meaning). The researcher must 
adopt an open stance with sensitivity to the meaning of the lived experiences 
currently in focus. Openness involves being observant, attentive and sensitive to 
the expression of experiences. It also includes questioning the understanding of 
data. Thus, researchers must strive to maintain an attitude that includes the 
assumption that hitherto the researcher does not know the participants experience 
and the researcher wants to understand the studied phenomenon in a new light to 
make invisible aspects of the experience become visible. '” 
In order to achieve this requires a number of steps. Creswell and Creswell describe eight 
steps to interpreting textual data.'? These may not always occur in sequential order, and 
there is room for iterative processes by which the researcher goes back and reconsiders 
initial coding, generalizations, etc. However, broadly put, these steps proceed as follows. 
The first step is to organize the data and get it into a form where it is ready for 
analysis. In my own case, there was no need to transcribe interviews. All responses from 
participants were captured via SurveyMonkey, so I had them ready. Additionally, I had 
typed up notes, organizing them by session, so these were ready to include in any 


analysis. The real challenge was to be able to link the pre- and post-tests to see how ideas 


evolved over the course of each session, and then to be able to get a view of the 


'l Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 171. 
 Annelie J. Sundler et al., “Qualitative Thematic Analysis Based on Descriptive 
Phenomenology,” Nursing Open 6, no. 3 (2019): 733-739, https://doi.org/10.1002/nop2.275. Internal 


citations omitted. 


'3 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 172-73. 
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development over the course of all six sessions. This was complicated by two factors, 
which I discuss in the conclusion regarding things I would do differently. The first factor 
is that I left the pre-tests open even after the session had ended, and some people did not 
fill out the pre-tests until after the lecture/discussion for that week. This made it hard to 
gauge the progression in learning. The second factor is that the response rate was not 
perfect, and sometimes people who took the pre-test did not follow through and take the 
post-test, so there was no way to match their answers. Given these difficulties, I 
concluded that I would look at the responses to pre-tests and post-tests as groups to 
understand how themes changed and evolved. This left the challenge of understanding 
how responses evolved across time. In the end, I did this by printing everything out and 
arranging the materials on a long table. This way, I could observe the timeline and better 
understand how ideas and themes were evolving. 

The second step in a qualitative analysis of data is to read through all the data 
without interpreting it. This is a way to gain an overall sense of what is there—as well as 
what is not there (i.e., what themes or ideas were expected that did not arise in the course 
of the responses). In this stage, I tried to refrain from underlining passages or making 
comments in the margins, because I wanted to complete a reading of it in a disciplined 
way. It was a real aid in reading the data. It was already laid out as it appeared over time, 
and very brightly marked with numbers (in bright red marker) so that I always knew 
which session I was reading and whether I was reading responses to a pre-test, post-test, 
or journaling exercise. 

Beginning to code the data represents the third step. According to Creswell and 


Creswell, coding “involves taking text data or pictures gathered during data collection, 
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segmenting sentences (or paragraphs) or images into categories, and labeling those 
categories with a term, often a term based in the actual language of the participant (called 
an in vivo term).”!* I first went through the responses to look for terms that repeated, 
circling these as I worked. Next, I evaluated the mood of various statements. For 
instance, anger over slavery and racism was a frequent response. I made marginal notes 
to indicate moods such as this and underlined the corresponding text. After treating 
several documents such as this, I wrote down all the recurring words, statements, and 
moods, and I set codes for them. This comprises the fourth step. For instance, here is the 
third question and response for the week two pre-test, taken by Respondent 6: 

Question: In this week’s lectures, what relationships are depicted between 
American government and American ideal? 

Response: At first it seems very contradictory because the most horrific form of 
slavery is occurring in a country that had recently fought for their independence. Were 
the creators of modern-day democracy and wrote the Declaration of Independence which 
states because man was created by God that are entitled to certain rights. However, 
enslaved people were not view as men and in most instances barely human. The 
document clearly states men which mean women enslaved or not were not included as 
being entitled to certain rights. With that in mind I believe the American government and 
ideal were very congruent. 

One of the ideas that arises here is the treatment of slaves as “barely human.” This 
arises in several the responses. Therefore, I used the code NH (not human) to mark every 


time an expression such as this arose. 


'4 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 173. 
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For the fifth step I reviewed all the codes that had emerged and wrote them on a 
single sheet. Then I looked for clusters of meanings and themes that emerged. I reviewed 
the coding of all the documents and made sure that I had selected the most appropriate 
codes; some codes no longer looked promising, and I deleted them. For Creswell and 
Creswell, the fifth step is alphabetizing the codes, which I did not see a reason to do, 
given that my list was manageable. The seventh step is to begin to make meaning out of 
the codes by grouping materials by theme and category and reviewing them. The eighth 
and final step is to recode the data if necessary. I did not find it necessary to do so. After 
coding the materials, a difficult process began of trying to make sense of all the material 
and the themes and categories that emerged from it. At this point, I began to write and 


take notes toward the present chapter. 


Summary of Learning 
I begin by discussing the response to the demographic questionnaire. Eight of the 
fifteen participants completed the demographic questionnaire. Of the eight participants 
who responded, five were female and three were male. (Figure 1). This was true of the 


questionnaires overall: women were much more likely to respond than men. 
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Q5 What is your gender? 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


Female 


Male 


Other (specify) 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
Figure 1. Gender of participants 
In terms of age, the group was decidedly skewed toward older participants. Four 
were aged sixty or older (the highest age bracket for which I measured, since the elderly 
might not want to reveal their exact ages). Two were in the fifty to fifty-nine age range, 
and there was one each in the ranges twenty-one to twenty-nine and thirty to thirty-nine 
(Figure 2). Although not all participants responded to the demographic questionnaire, this 


was roughly the composition of the group. 
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Q6 Which category below includes your age? 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


17 of younger 


18-20 


= 
B 


8 
B 


40-49 
§0-59 


60 or older 


0% 10% 20% 30% © 40% 50% 60% 70% © © 90% 100% 

Figure 2. Age of participants 

There was a more even distribution regarding education. Two of the participants 
had graduate degrees. Three had bachelor’s degrees; two had some college but no degree; 
and one had a high school degree or GED. Once again, this distribution appears to be like 
the distribution of the entire group. I was very pleased to have people with such a wide 
array of educational backgrounds attending and taking part. I worked hard to make sure 
all voices were heard during discussions, not just those of the most educated members of 


the group (Figure 3). 
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Q7 What is the highest level of school you have completed or the highest 
degree you have received? 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


Less than high 
school degree 


Associate 


Graduate degree 


Some college 
but no degree 


0% =§=10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Figure 3. Educational attainment of participants 

The majority of participants were employed and working forty hours a week or 
more (Figure 4). The next largest group was retired. The fact that so many were 
employed either full or part-time helps to explain why there was not a higher response 
rate to the pre- and post-tests and journaling questions. Even the retirees in the group 


tended to be very busy as they were for the most part heavily involved in church affairs. 
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Q8 Which of the following categories best describes your employment 
status? 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


Employed, 
working 40 0... 


Employed, 
working 1-39... 


Not employed, 
looking for... 


Not employed, 
NOT looking... 


Retired 


Disabled, not 
able to work 


_ & ‘| 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Figure 4. Employment status of participants 


Finally, there was a broad range of income levels included in the group (Figure 5). 
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Q9 How much total combined money did all members of your 
HOUSEHOLD earn last year? 


Answered: 8 Skipped: 0 


| 
$10,000 to 
$24,999 
$25,000 to 
$49,999 


$50,000 to 
$74,999 


$75,000 to 
$99,999 


$100,000 to 
$124,999 


$125,000 to | 
$149,999 | 


$150,000 to 
$174,999 


$175,000 to 
$199,999 


$200,000 and up 


Prefer not to 
answer 
O% 10% 20% 30% 40%  S50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Figure 5. Household income of participants 

There were difficulties procuring responses to the weekly pre- and post-test and 
journaling activities, though a core set of participants submitted responses every week. 
Table 3 shows the number of responses for each activity. As the table suggests, it was 
particularly difficult to convince participants to complete the post-tests and journaling 
responses. (Note that there was no pre-test for week one, only a post-test. Week six there 


was no journaling activity.) 
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Table 3. Tally of responses to activities 


Pre-test Post-test Journaling activity 
Week1l | ----------- 8 7 
Week 2 ] 9 3 
Week 3 8 4 A 
Week 4 4 6 5 
Week 5 8 5 3 
Week 6 7 Ge a a ee 


Additionally, as noted above, there were not always “matching pairs” of 
responses. In other words, a participant might respond to the pre-test but not the post-test, 
or to the journaling activity but neither the pre- nor post-test. This made it harder to 
assess the growth over time of individual participants. However, there was still a good bit 
of rich data produced, and where I could not match responses by participants, I treated 


the responses as a group. 


Week One 

One of the first things to note is that, starting out, participants were 
knowledgeable on issues of racism, but less well informed on issues of how Christianity 
had been used to support slavery and racism in the past. In the first week’s responses, 
there was consensus that slavery was enabled by a view of the slaves as “less than 
human” as Respondent 1 (R1) phrased it. R2, similarly, said that slaveowners 
“dehumanize enslaved individuals and considered them property.” (I found it interesting 


that “dehumanize was kept in the present tense. This may have just been a typo, but even 
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unconsciously, it may point to the feeling that Black people continue to be dehumanized.) 
R3 said that slavery was possible because of the belief that “slaves really weren’t human 
beings and therefore it was okay to treat them like animals.” R5 suggested the slaves 
were seen as “property with no feelings.” 

Likewise, there was consensus that slavery in America was worse in degree and 
kind than forms of slavery in ancient times (e.g., Ancient Rome or Ancient Egypt). R5 
noted, for instance, that in earlier forms of slavery “some slaves were able to work to gain 
their freedom.” Similarly, R2 suggested that in America “Slavery was a permanent social 
class that one could not work their way out of.... Families were separated and displaced. 
Individuals were stripped of everything they knew.” In other words, they spoke of an 
institution that was totalizing in its drive to dehumanize slaves and maintain their status 
as property throughout the life course. As R2 further said, “The dehumanization and 
brutalization of enslaved individuals was engrained into slave owners as a requirement of 
slavery.” For R3, the major difference was that slavery in the U.S. was based on race, 
which led to a form of servitude that was “abusive and degrading on all mental and 
physical levels.” For R7, similarly, the difference was a racial one: “Slaves in the ancient 
world weren’t always of different races. Because it was so stark, white, and black, in 
America, they [slave owners] were able to think of their slaves as less than human and 
treat them in unconscionable (sic) ways.”!> 
What begins to emerge in these responses is a sense of anger at the forces that 


allowed slavery to flourish. R5 suggested that “greed, hatred, supremacy” were all among 


'S Where the text is still readable, I have decided to print responses with typos and errors 
unchanged, since this preserves more of the original voice. Where there is a direct misspelling, I have 
indicated it with the term “sic” in parentheses. 
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the forces that enabled slavery in America to become something qualitatively different 
than in earlier forms. R7 wrote that slavery was “the ultimate power trip.” This resonates 
with R4, who in response to the question, “What enabled it to become so bad?” wrote 
simply “power.” When asked how slave owners justified slavery and its abuses to 
themselves, R4 also wrote: “...1t seemed to me they enjoyed the idea of power and 
control. The more slave they had this may had boosted there (sic) ego.” 

Some of the most revealing responses came from the first week’s journaling 
question, “What are the remedies that black communities such as your own can utilize to 
address the impact of racism and discrimination on Christianity?” R1 pointed out that 
“We have many people today who denounce Christianity as a whole because they feel as 
though Christianity was not the religion of Black people but was forced upon them by 
White slave owners.” In response to this, R1 suggested that “encouraging others to 
educate themselves” would be of help. R2 responds to the same question by pointing out 
that there is a discrepancy at the heart of Christianity in America: “Christianity was used 
to justify the oppression experienced in black communities today. However, Christianity 
maintains the fundamental belief that all humans are equal. How the religion was used to 
maintain a social hierarchy based on race was the problem.” R7 agrees with this idea that 
there is a discrepancy between what Christianity is and how it was used. “The message of 
Christianity is love and equality, with special attention to the down trod (sic) and poor. 
This makes it the ideal religion for the slaves. But the way it was twisted by slaveowners 
and all who wanted to justify [slavery] was the problem. People must know about and 


recognize this.” 
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Aside from R1, there was no mention of how Christianity is losing people because 
it is thought of as embroiled in a racist past. But there was some agreement that the 
church itself should be part of the solution in recognizing the impact of racism and 
discrimination on Christianity. For instance, RS wrote that “church of course” was one of 
the avenues to remedy the situation, along with schools and politics. R3 had an even 
deeper “take” on the role of the church in helping people confront its own racist roots, 
writing, “Teaching Blacks and Whites our true history and on both sides and be willing to 
let go of all that by embracing the true meaning and nature of Jesus Christ.” This reflects 
a deep conviction that the true message of Christ does not leave room for slavery or 
racism, so that the Church itself must rally to ensure that people understand what the true 
message has been all along. R8, similarly, said that “prayer” was one form of remedy in 


and of itself. 


Week Two 

Week 2 focused on the pillar of politics in sustaining slavery and racism. At the 
outset, there was a mixed level of understanding of the interaction of politics with racism. 
My notes from the teaching that day indicate that it was “difficult to initiate discussion. 
Unclear whether this was because so many people are already aware or because so many 
are not aware.” The written responses to the pre-test bear out the idea that there were very 
mixed levels of understanding. 
For instance, the second question of the pre- and post-test asked respondents to identify 
the three-fifths compromise and explain what they thought about it. This question had 


two purposes: to gauge prior knowledge, and to gauge the extent to which participants 
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understood the political processes that kept slavery in place. (The three-fifths 


compromise was an accommodation to slave owners, allowing them to count every slave 
they owned as three-fifths of a person for purposes of taxation and representation. There 
were already strong abolitionist sentiments among some at the time of the nation’s 
founding, but these took a back seat to the politics of attempting to forge a workable 
nation. Going forward, the compromise ensured that slave owners had disproportionate 
levels of representation, although, of course, the slaves themselves were never consulted 
and never had a vote.) 

Some respondents had very sophisticated responses to the question on the pre-test. 
For instance, R3 wrote: “The Three-Fifths Compromise was adopted by politicians in 
1787. It determined that when counting a state’s population for purposes of legislative 
representation and taxation, three out of every five slaves were counted as part of the 
population. This gave slave states disproportionate representation in the House of 
Representatives, prior to the Civil War. It makes me angry.” This was a sophisticated 
response, in terms of its completeness and specificity and because it touched on the issue 
of disproportionate representation, thus linking back to the pillar of politics. I found it 
evocative, moreover, that after such a comprehensive and eloquent statement, the 
respondent said simply, “It makes me angry.” Thus, the theme of anger continued 
through this week. 

R4 did not indicate their personal thoughts/feelings about the compromise, but 
they offered an equally sophisticated description and, impressively, linked it to current 


circumstances: 
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The compromise allowed for enslaved individuals to be considered 3/5 of a 
person for electoral purposes to increase the South’s representation in Congress. It was an 
undemocratic compromise that allowed a minority population to control the will of the 
majority of the population. And its legacy continues today. Most prisons overly populated 
with minorities and individuals from urban areas are in rural areas with a majority White 
population. Prisoners, who do not have the right to engage in electoral politics, bodies are 
counted when determining the number of representatives that a locality has. Clearly, 
participants such as R3 and R4 came to the class with a good bit of prior knowledge and 
understanding. 

On the other hand, nearly half of the respondents either had no knowledge of the 
three-fifths compromise or were too unsure of their knowledge to venture a response. R2 
responded “Unsure”; R5 wrote, “I can’t answer that question”; R8 wrote, “Don’t know”; 
and R9 simply left the question blank. This represents four out of nine responses. 
Additionally, R1 responded, “I believe that it was a slight to the humanity of Black 
people in colonial America.” Thus, they answered what they thought of the compromise 
but were possibly too unsure of the specifics to identify the compromise. R6, conversely, 
offered a very serviceable account of the three-fifths compromise but did not state their 
own response to it. 

In the post-test, all respondents save for one offered a cogent explanation of the 
compromise. In the case of R3 and R4, their response (now as R2 and R6) remained 
essentially the same. Respondents R8 and R9 (now R9 and R8, respectively, in the 
second group) meanwhile, made clear progress. For instance, R8, who had responded 


merely “Don’t know” now wrote: “The three-fifths compromise was called for it 
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established slaves as three fifths of a person for purposes of representation. It was a 
compromise reached so that the new union could go forward. The founders sacrificed the 
slaves and empowered slave owners for political purposes. This kind of politics makes 
me very frustrated and angry. And they go on today.” 

The third question on the pre- and post- test was probably the most illuminating. 
Unfortunately, the way the question was worded created some confusion. It asked: “In 
this week’s lectures, what relationships are depicted between American government and 
American ideal?” Of course, since respondents had not heard the lectures yet when they 
completed the pre-test, they were unable to say what would be specified in them. 
Therefore, most of the answers on the pre-test were along the lines of R1’s “IDK. Is this 
the pre-test” and R5’s “Sorry?” However, the responses on the post-test were very 
specific and full-bodied. R1 answered, “Relationships to protect White, make landowners 
at the detriment of Black people.” R2 wrote, “American government create obstacles [to] 
people of color achieving the American ideal. The obstacles created for some are 
steppingstones for others.” R4 (who had not completed the pre-test) had a very trenchant 
response: “American government have and will bend the oppressed to their will and 
pleasure for Whites only then and the privileged in today’s time; calling it The American 


ay? 


Dream. ‘A piece of the American Pie’!” R9, similarly, wrote that “The American ideal 
was never for Black people. It was a way to justify and hide oppression of Black people, 
American Indians, and others.” Throughout the responses there is an understandable 


frustration that the American ideal has never been implemented for all people by the 


American government, due to racism and politics, forces that intertwine. 
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Week Three 


In week three there were only four responses to the post-test and journaling 
question. This makes it harder to trace the impact of the lectures and discussions, which 
concerned the pillar of economics. The initial question was “What is meant by the term, 
economics?” Interestingly, nearly all the respondents provided answers that were clearly 
taken from a dictionary or web definition. For instance, R1 and R7 both stated that 
economics was the “branch of knowledge concerned with the production, consumption, 
and transfer of wealth.” This is also the first response that shows up when googling 
“economics definition.” R2 responded: “Defined as economics is the study of scarcity 
and its implications for the use of resources, production of goods and services, growth of 
production and welfare over time, and a great variety of other complex issues of vital 
concern to society.” R3 wrote, “Dictionary definition: Economics embodies the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services.” Just one respondent, 
R4, attempted their own definition of economics, writing, “Goods and services; supply 
and demand (sic). How we do business all over the world.” In other words, there was 
fertile ground for teaching and discussing the meaning of economics. 

In the case of the few who filled out the post-test, there appeared to be a good 
amount of learning and reflection because of the class. For instance, R3 in the pre-test 
(R1 in the post-test) had offered a dictionary definition. In the post-test they wrote a 
thoughtful, clearly self-crafted response: 

The flow of money as it relates to goods and services sold for profit. It involves 

politics and government as well as which regulates the economic system. It has 

been said that politics and economics run parallel to each other, and an argument 


can be made for the fact that the lines are often blurred to the point that politics 
and economics are the same. 
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Similarly, R3 in the post-test (no entry for the pre-test) wrote that: 


Economics is how wealth and money are distributed and how they flow ina 
society. Their (sic) is a strong connection between economics and politics, since 
politicians are anxious to serve the interests of people who have economic power. 
Together economics and politics made slavery very difficult to abolish, since it 
was very profitable and very influential on politics as a result. Because the ex- 
slaves started out from nothing, politics has always paid less attention to the needs 
of Black people, which is another way that politics and economics run parallel. 
Through our lecture and discussion during class, several comments brought up the way 
that politics and economics were mutually reinforcing—and how together they helped to 
underpin slavery and racism. Therefore, it was gratifying to see this reflected in the 
responses. 

There was also growth and development in the way that respondents reacted to 
the question: “How do ethics impact economics?” For instance, R3 in the pre-test 
responded: “It depends on who you ask. The unethical practice of selling human brings 
(sic) during the slaver trade, made many white men wealthy.” In the post-test, the same 
individual’s response became more concrete and detailed: 

The unethical practices of politicians in the American political system have 

shaped economics in this country throughout history and continue to do so. They 

keep the power base in the hands of the 10% of the population that holds 90% of 
the wealth. Money is power (power to control the flow of the political system, 
economics, the country, and other parts of the world). 
In the post-test, R3 (no pre-test taken) said simply: “There is no ethics in economics. It is 
all about making the most money. Whoever gets the most money has the most power. 
Look at people like Elon Musk.” Nor was this the only respondent to link to current 
events. In the journaling question, R1 commented that the “misguided followers of 


Trump, many proclaimed followers of Christ, have rerouted their worship to him.” This 


last comment was important because it suggested that at least some of the course 
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members were anticipating the introduction of the next pillar of slavery/racism, which is 


religion, as it has been abused. 


Week Four 

In week four, we directly approached the role of religion in racism and slavery. I 
was impressed and slightly surprised by how much understanding there was, at the time 
of the pre-test, concerning the role of religion in slavery. For instance, when asked “Why 
do you think so many Christians supported slavery?” in the pretest, R2 responded, 
“Because of how interpretations of the Bible were used to get them on board.” R3 wrote, 
similarly, “because they twisted the scriptures around to fit their agenda and their 
behavior.” R6 said, “Because the Word was perverted to serve the interests of slavers.” 

When asked, “Why do you think that religion is one of the pillars of slavery, the 
answers were fairly similar. R1 wrote on the pre-test, for instance, that “Religion was 
used to provide moral justification for slavery in America.” R5 and R6 made similar 
comments on the pre-test, noting “religion was perverted to make it seem justified,” and 
“the Bible was supposed to have supported slavery, which it does not,” respectively. R2 
wrote, “Because the church was where slaves came together most and where they were 
manipulated in mass, through religion.” This response is notable because it speaks to how 
religion was used to justify slavery to slaves, not just among slaveowners. 

The answers to the post-test are similar but more sophisticated in their reasoning. 
“Religion was manipulated by White people to protect their interests as landowning, self- 
proclaimed ‘masters’ of enslaved people,” wrote R1 on the post-test, in answer to the 


question “Why do you think that religion is one of the pillars of slavery. In response to 
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the same question, R3 wrote that, “religion was used, in an adulterated form to 
manipulate the enslaved into staying in their place. It was also used to help allow Whites 
who called themselves Christians, some of whom would otherwise be opposed to slavery, 
to rationalize their way into accepting it as acceptable.” This was a noteworthy response 
in that it addressed both the ways that White people used Christianity to rationalize 
slavery to themselves, as well as the ways Christianity was used as a tool of control. 

My notes from this week of discussion suggest that, while there was robust 
acknowledgment of the role religion played in slavery, it was harder for participants to 
acknowledge the role it continues to play in racism. Moreover, it was difficult to elicit 
suggestions as to how our understanding of Christianity could evolve both to 
accommodate this racist past and to move forward as a community, in the Spirit of Christ. 
Therefore, I was happily surprised to see the journal entries for Week four, which 
reflected the discussions we had concerning a way forward. 

The question for the journaling was as follows: “In what ways should your faith 
and understanding of Christianity evolve so you are able to understand both racist over 
and undertones of Christianity?” The first entry in essence posed the problem. R1 wrote: 
“My faith in God should evolve but my understanding of White people and religion will 
suffer from cognitive dissonance.” In other words, given this legacy in the White 
community, it is challenging to perceive a unified Christian community. Three other 
responses, however, cited to the text we discussed, 2 Timothy 2:15: “Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman who needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” For instance, after citing this R2 wrote: “Learn who God is, study the 


Bible, so that you know it for yourself, and ask God for discernment. Do not let others do 
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these things for you.” This is at the heart of the work that is necessary to move forward as 


a unified Christian community—and it is in failing to do this that people who use 
Christianity to justify slavery and racism err. 

It is not enough to say that slavery was “a product of its time.” And yet, we read 
of slavery in the scripture; for instance, at Colossians 3:22 we read, “Slaves, obey your 
earthly masters in everything; and do it, not only when their eye is on you and to curry 
their favor, but with sincerity of heart and reverence for the Lord.” This was spoken at a 
point when it would have been impossible for the small and marginalized Christian 
community to somehow defeat the widespread practice of slavery. So, Colossians counsel 
sincerity of heart and reverence for the Lord. 

However, in Galatians 3:28 Paul makes it clear: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” Furthermore, James at 2:1-7 says: 

My brothers and sisters, believers in our glorious Lord Jesus Christ must not show 

favoritism. 2 Suppose a man comes into your meeting wearing a gold ring and 

fine clothes, and a poor man in filthy old clothes also comes in. 3 If you show 
special attention to the man wearing fine clothes and say, “Here’s a good seat for 
you,” but say to the poor man, “You stand there” or “Sit on the floor by my feet,” 

4 have you not discriminated among yourselves and become judges with evil 

thoughts? 

Both passages challenge the idea of favoritism for rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, slave, or 
free man. The Church is to be built on egalitarianism and equality of all who come before 
God. So, when we move forward to the time when the Atlantic slave trade arose, 
Christianity was the norm. And we must ask in that context whether slaveholders were 


upholding the spirit of Galatians 3:28 and James 2:1-7. The answer is, of course, a 


resounding no. If each of us considers ourselves “a workman who needeth not to be 
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ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth”—teading the Word of God without 


reference to social norms that upheld slavery and racism—then this becomes obvious. 
The answer, then, is not simply how we read the word of God, but how we build 
community in Christ. There is a constant dialectic, I would posit, between the reality we 
live—which we entered as children and grew to know and accept as a norm—and the life 
that to which scripture calls us. In addition to a pure and sincere reading of scripture, 
then, we must have the courage to speak out concerning what it tells us. Once we respect 
that dialectic and accept that scripture challenges us always to do better, love harder, and 
be more inclusive, we begin to find our way out of the church’s enmeshment with racism. 


This is what I believe we see in the evolution of responses to the intervention. 


Week Five 
In week five, I looked to build on the productive and energizing conversations we 
had in week four. The pre- and post-test were built around a series of religious and 
political justifications for slavery that have been offered; participants were asked to 
respond to each of these. The justifications were: 
1. Canaan, Ham’s son, was made a slave to his brothers (Gen. 9:24-27). 
2. Slavery brings heathens to a Christian land where they can hear the gospel. 
Christian masters provide religious instruction for their slaves. 
3. Slavery is God’s means of protecting and providing for an inferior race (suffering 
the “curse of Ham” in Gen. 9:25 or even the punishment of Cain in Gen. 4:12). 


4. The church should concentrate on spiritual matters, not political ones. 
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We see in this week more of the anger that runs throughout the responses for all 
six weeks. For instance, R1 called these justifications “awful,” “disgusting,” and “absurd 
and evasive” in the pre-test. R7 referred to them as “heinous.” While R8 wrote, “There is 
no justification in these justifications. It makes me mad to even read them. They are 
nonsense.” In the post-test, these responses were more in-depth and thought-provoking, 
suggesting that the teaching for that week inspired a broader vision, in addition to the 
righteous anger that remained. For instance, on the post-test, in response to the second 
justification, R1 (R3 in the pre-test) wrote, in part: 

I site (sic) this quote from the book of Revelations, which was one of the books of 

scripture omitted from the Slave Bible: “I warn everyone who hears the words of 

the prophecy of this scroll: If anyone adds anything to them, God will add to that 
person the plagues described in this scroll. And if anyone takes words away from 
this scroll of prophecy, God will take away from that person any share in the tree 
of life and in the Holy City, which are described in this scroll.” This tells me that 
teaching an adulterated version of scripture cursed those presenting the word, not 
the kidnapped people that they claimed to be bringing to Christianity. 
Again, here the anger is present, but it is channeled through a reading of scripture and 
made nuanced by that understanding. R5 (R7 in the pre-test) wrote that “‘slaver (sic) 
owners themselves were trapped by justifications such as these, which prevented them 
from really hearing the scripture. This makes me think about the ways we might mislead 


ourselves about scripture in the present, based on things like politics and economics. It is 


a constant process to get close to the living Word.” 


Week Six 
In week six, we mostly reviewed and re-capped our learning from the previous 
sessions. In addition, we branched out into the issue of reparations and (in the post-test) 


covered definitions of racism and discrimination. Support was generally strong for 
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reparations, though there was disagreement over whether this should come in the form of 


individual checks to people descended from slaves or support for programs and 
institutions that would make life more equitable. 

When asked why I believe there is synergy among the three pillars of slavery, 
respondents showed strong understanding and support for the idea. R2, for example, 
responded: “The 3 pillars of slavery are economic, politics, and religion. For any 
institution/system to exist there must be an economic incentive that is effectively 
governed and must be morally justified. ...”” R3 wrote: “The three work together to help 
maintain the hierarchy of wealth and power in America....” Similarly, R6 suggested that 
“Without one of these pillars the institution of slavery would not have lasted as long as it 
did.” 

The post-test posed a series of questions concerning, specifically, the relationship 
of racism and discrimination to Christianity: 

Q5? Do you believe that racism and discrimination have infiltrated Christianity, 

yes or no and why? 

Q6: What ways have racism and discrimination infiltrated Christianity? 

Q7: What ways have Christianity sought to address racism and discrimination? 

Q8: Do you believe Christianity is aware that it has been infiltrated and impacted 

by racism? Why? 

The responses to these questions were uniform and highly informative. For instance, R3 
responded to Q5: “I believe that racism and discrimination have been immutably fused 
into the core DNA of the Church and this is evident in many of the mores and norms of 


clergy.” This was typical of the responses. There was some disagreement concerning Q7. 
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Two of the six respondents felt that the Black Church sought to address racism and 
discrimination during the Civil Rights movement. The rest answered along the lines of 
R1: “I personally do not know of any ways that this has occurred. It remains unwritten. 
Some do better job at making it or being sympathetic, but a line appears to be drawn to 
the limits the so called superior race will extend the fidelity.” As suggested by this 
response, I believe the majority interpreted the question to mean the White (majority) 
church. However, the responses to Q8 seemed to implicate the entire Christian 
community. Per R1: “I believe that most know but we go along to get along. As claim 
‘long as we have King Jesus,’ the rest will work out.” R3 responded that the church is 
aware of its racist aspects “but that it is also in deep denial.” This resonated with R6, who 
suggested that “we do not want to or do not have the energy to confront it.” Although 
these responses do not sound hopeful, they made me hopeful that the people who took 
part in these teachings have an increased appetite to help others face the racist past of 
Christianity in America and, in so doing, help the Church move toward a more self-aware 


and unified future. 


Summary of the Proposal and Influence of the Black Church 
This research focuses on the context of the Black Church, especially the role of 
the Black Church in facilitating the self-fulfillment and the self-actualization of the Black 
people. The specific area or region studied is Richmond, Virginia. The Black Church is a 
figurative umbrella term for churches founded by Black members, to serve the Black 


people. As a member of the ministry and former chaplain and pastor, the Black Church 
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holds special meaning for me, as I have been an active member of the church and have 
closely known its workings, approaches, and practices. 

The Black Church in Richmond, Virginia was founded in 1841, and since then it 
has played an influential role in preaching and practicing the Christian religious 
philosophy to the Black people in the community. I use this thesis to suggest the various 
instances of Black subjugation and denigration that have been intentionally overlooked 
by the Church. The Black Church is expected to play a more positive role to facilitate the 
self-actualization of the Black community, but this is not possible if the church continues 
to support or intentionally or unintentionally to encourage the subjugation of Blacks, 
through religion. 

This thesis is only a beginning that emphasizes that the Black Church must play a 
greater role in the true liberation of the Black peoples. The liberation must be from 
attitudes, beliefs, mindset, and prejudices and through this liberation, Black communities 
would be free from subjugation. The church must encourage the self fulfilment, and 
development of the potential and mental abilities of Black people. This thesis focuses on 
the role of the Church in bridging the gap between what the Black people need or want 
and how they are treated. 

The thesis analyzed the context of the chapter, which is the city of Richmond, 
Virginia. The demographics were analyzed, and the population, age, race, income, and 
associated factors such as religion and socioeconomic status were obtained from the 
statistical data on the region. This allowed to establish the context of the research. The 
thesis then drew on the history of the Black population and the Black Church in the 


region. The Blacks comprise of 50% of the population and are the dominant racial or 
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ethnic community in the region. Next, the history of the Black Church was explored. The 
first Black Church was founded in 1841 and the church has been very influential since 
then. The history of the Church including its most influential members are given in the 
dissertation. The church primarily held events and served as supportive institution for the 
Black community. However, it is necessary to ask, how far the Church has served its 
purpose and how can it serve its communities better, so that the Black people can find 
self-fulfillment? 

This is the premise of the thesis, to understand and analyze the context, the role of 
the Black Church, and to study the impact of slavery and racism on the Black people and 
community. The historical foundations of the dissertation use the three pillars of politics, 
economics, and religion to comprehend the roots of slavery and racism in America. 
Religion has helped or facilitated slavery and racism as religious texts have explicit 
verses on racism, but these texts were never reinterpreted or edited by the Church. The 
historical and biblical foundations of the research show how deep rooted the problem of 
racism is and how it pervaded texts, religion and thinking since ancient times. This is 
where the functions of the Church are important, as the Church acts as the mediator and 
propagator of religious knowledge. The Church interprets religious text and is responsible 
for deterring all social ills, to create a better community. 

The historical foundations studied here show that the concepts of slavery and 
racism, and in fact the practice of these social ills had pervaded society for a long time 
and could have been stopped or alleviated by the Church, as the Church plays such a 
significant mediating role in society, as it mediates between religion and social 


knowledge. 
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The broader issues that are dealt with here in the research, are on slavery, racism, 


segregation, and the concept of self-actualization. This thesis is prepared to propose that 
the Church must do more to counter the social ills of slavery and racism, and it is in an 
influential position to do so. The Church must take up its new role in social and religious 
reforms to prevent the social ills from consolidating. 

The dissertation employs a synergy section to show the links between my 
personal experiences and the theological and professional interests in understanding the 
workings of the Church. I as a chaplain, a pastor, and minister can connect my 
experiences and present them from the perspective of a mental health professional. The 
interdisciplinary nature of the thesis allows me to delve into deeper issues of religion, 
theology, psychology, and social practice. The thesis serves a personal and professional 
goal as it links psychological theory of human need and self-actualization with the 
religious practices and philosophies of the Church. 

The thesis is unique in its interdisciplinary approach as it uses the teachings of the Bible 
and Maslow's hierarchy of needs theory to emphasize and compare the human needs of 
self-actualization and the collective need for salvation, as taught in religion. The entire 
thesis is based on the perspective of a researcher in religion and a mental health 
professional, and thus provides a unique interdisciplinary analysis of pertinent social 


issues, as affected by religion, and explained with the help of psychological theories. 


Conclusion 
There is a sweeping ambition behind this dissertation. My thesis is that the 


unfinished business of racism in the Church’s past keeps it from taking a leadership role 
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on crucial issues in the present, and that we can begin to counteract this effect by 
broaching tough, historical, and political conversations about the history of slavery and 
its reverberations today. To this end, my intervention consisted of a six-week series of 
teachings and discussions concerning slavery and racism, with focus on the three pillars 
that sustain them—politics, economics, and religion—and the ways they interact. Fifteen 
people from the NuVision Community Church in Richmond, Virginia took part. This was 
an ideal site for my research because of Richmond’s rich past in the Black Church as well 
as my own links at the church. I used a convenience sample, which was appropriate given 
the nature of the intervention, and I approached analysis of the results from a 
phenomenological standpoint. 

Through pre- and post-tests, journaling, and notes, I tracked the progress of our 
classes and of individual members of the classes. In line with the phenomenological bent 
of the analysis, I attempted to get into the mindset of participants in the class and listen 
without judgment or presumptions to what they had to say in class and in their feedback. 
Because there was a shifting group of respondents to the pre- and post-tests and 
journaling assignments, I could not always track how individuals developed, but 
wherever that was not possible, I attempted to track the development of the group. 

Of course, there are a good many conditions that must be placed on any reporting 
of results. This was one small attempt to broach an enormous issue and topic. However, 
my initial results are heartening. First, I found that individuals were more aware of issues 
of racism in the church than I had anticipated, which gave us a better base to start from. 
(It also indicated to me that this was an issue that people were ready to have serious and 


sustained discussions about.) 
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A fair amount of anger ran throughout class responses and responses to the online 
questions—anger at the ways Christianity was abused to sustain racism, anger at ongoing 
racism in White communities, and some anger at the way the Church fails to confront its 
own racist roots. Pre- and post-tests indicated a steady advancement in the sophistication 
and factually grounded nature of how participants approached the topics of politics, 
economics, and religion and the interactions of these forces. There was widespread 
feeling that church activism, education, and prayer were ways to move forward on the 
issue, and though there was little explicit discussion of what the ideal Church would look 
like, there was movement toward a dialectic of continuous change and insight, which 
bodes well for the future of the Church. 

Of course, there were drawbacks to the study. The first concerns the same 
ambitious reach that is also a study strength. By broaching such a broad and 
comprehensive topic, it became difficult to shape an intervention that could reach or 
reflect the true scope of the issue identified. While the study results were hopeful, 
moreover, this was not a longitudinal study, so it is difficult to know what the long-term 
effects might be. Will people continue to discuss the topic? Will they teach and learn with 
others about it, creating ripples in the community and beyond? There is no way to know 
this from the present empirical work, though it would make a fascinating follow-up 
study. 

A very concrete drawback to the study was the inconsistency of responses week- 
to-week. This made it difficult to track individual development between pre- and post- 
tests, as well as over the course of the six weeks. In future with such a project, I believe I 


would have to invest more time into outreach over the course of the project, encouraging 
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and even needling individuals to complete their responses to the pre- and post-test and 
journaling questions. Although there was a higher than 50% response rate to the original 
demographic questionnaire, moreover, this ideally should have been 100% for such a 
small study. Thus, there is room for improvement in any future studies. 

Given its role in the Civil Rights movement, the Black Church should be the 
leader on current issues (and crises) of race in America. However, that role has been 
taken over by an internet-based style of politics that puts anger front and center and does 
not use the rich resources of Christianity to build a more solid and all-encompassing 
community and or church. Some of the reasons may lie in the church’s own roots—the 
way Christianity and Christian scripture have been used to defend and sustain slavery and 
racism. All too often we hear youth say that Christianity is the religion of the oppressor 
and neglect to engage with the Black Church for that reason. Only by going back, re- 
tracing the ways that religion has—and continues to be—marshaled for racist purposes 
and openly discussing this heritage can we heal the wounds of the past and move toward 
a future in which the Black Church once again leads on issues of race in America. 

In retrospect, the relevance of this study is prodigious. This research will not only 
impact the black theological community, it also projects highly favorable implications for 
having a profound impact on disciplines that have roots and or branches connected to the 
church at some identifiable juncture(s). The research can cultivate healing, restoration, 
and motivation for descendants of enslaved black people and propel them forward on the 
trajectory to achieving self-actualization that manifests in and emanates from the ideal 
existence that God had in mind for all mankind. The first industry being psychology 


because the outcomes of this study have been demonstrated to impact how participants 
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experienced varying degrees of emotional tension and personal awakening throughout the 
course of the workshops. Those findings revealed that mental health undeniably needs a 
different approach for African Americans. A new, more fitting term and approach is 
Post-Traumatic Slave Diaspora Disorder (PTSDD) which also includes personal, 
historical, and systemic suffering that has led to PTSD, depression, anxiety, panic 
attacks, and a host of other mental and emotional issues. The second and third industries 
are bifurcated from education as pre-Kindergarten to twelfth grade and higher education 
given the highly specialized distinctions between pedagogy and andragogy. The power 
and impact of curriculum such as that which has been designed by this study and 
implemented in my focus group, is made evident by the irrefutable resistance to it in each 
of the industries by partisan ideologists who wish to hoard political, economic, and legal 
power by quashing the personal awakening of the oppressed classes of minorities that 
continuously grow in this nation. The shrinking “majority” endeavors to maintain control 
of its ever-increasing non-White populous by leveraging control of the systems that 
indoctrinate them into psychological and intellectual submission. Religion, particularly 
the dogma of Christianity, is weaponized to influence the design of knowledge, 
principles, beliefs, morals, and norms that perpetuate White supremacy and ensures its 
regeneration by way of controlling the minds of Black people and the perception of them 


by other races of people. 


APPENDIX A 


WEEKLY WORKSHOP QUESTIONS 
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Weekly Workshop Questions 


Week 1 lecture overview of project: 
1. Among the horrors of American slavery include the physical abuse, sexual 


abuse, and separation of families. How do you think slave owners were able to 
justify this to themselves? If you could go back in time, what would you say to 
a slave owner? 

2. Compare and contrast slavery from ancient times (think about Ancient Egypt or 
Ancient Rome) with the form of slavery that developed in the United States and 
Caribbean in the 17th - 19th centuries. How was slavery in the United States 
worse than the other forms of slavery? What enabled it to become so bad? 

Week 2 lecture pillar of politics questions: 

1. Why do you think the researcher states that politics is one of the pillars of 
slavery? 

2. What was the Three-Fifths Compromise and what do you think about it? 

3. What relationships are depicted between American government and American 
ideal 

Week 3 lecture pillar of economics questions: 

1. Why do you think the researcher states that economics is one of the pillars of 
slavery? 

2. How has America benefited financially from slavery? 

Week 4 lecture pillar of religion questions: 

1. Why do you think the researcher states that religion is one of the pillars of 
slavery? 

2. Why do you think so many Christians supported slavery? 

Week 5 lecture Church slavery justification and Church models: 

1. The song "Amazing Grace" was written by a man named John Newton. Prior to 
writing the song, Newton worked aboard a British ship that transported 
enslaved people during the Atlantic Slave Trade. Read the lyrics to this popular 
song. Knowing that it was about Newton's life experiences, what stands out to 
you 

2. Please respond to these justifications of slavery: 

1. Canaan, Ham’s son, was made a slave to his brothers (Gen. 9:24—27). 

2. Slavery brings heathens to a Christian land where they can hear the 
gospel. Christian masters provide religious instruction for their slaves. 

3. Slavery is God’s means of protecting and providing for an inferior race 
(suffering the “curse of Ham” in Gen. 9:25 or even the punishment of 
Cain in Gen. 4:12). 

4. The church should concentrate on spiritual matters, not political ones. 

3. during our discussion Black church models which model of the church did you 
best identify with? And why? 

Week 6 lecture review and recommendations questions: 

1. The researcher believes that there’s harmony/ synergy between the three pillars 
of slavery, explain why you think he believes this connection existed? 

2. Today, the issue of reparations is a hot topic in current events. Those in favor of 
reparations say that people who can trace their ancestry to enslaved people in 
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the United States are owed money by the government to make up for the 
setbacks they have faced and the pain their ancestors went through. What is 
your opinion on this? Is it necessary? If the government decides to implement 
it, what are some challenges it might face? 


APPENDIX B 
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ALL PROJECT QUESTIONS AND RATIONALE 


We will utilize focused group discussions. Pre and Post Test, Participants will also write 
reflection paragraphs “focused journaling”. We will also be using lectures, Surveys and 
Exit Tickets and Interviews. 


Pre and Post Test Question 

Pre and Questions Rationale 
Post Test 
1 how do you define Racism? To determine whether or 
not people are relying upon 
an actual lived experience, 
projected life experiences 
or textbook knowledge 
2 what forms does racism take? To determine whether the 
participants level of 
perceive or understand 
racism when they 
experience it. perceptivity 
of actual racist encounters. 
3 How do you define Discrimination? To determine whether or 
not people are relying upon 
an actual lived experience, 
projected life experiences 
or textbook knowledge 


4 Are racism and discrimination one in the To delineate the 
same yes or no Why? participants understanding 
of the nuances of racism vs 
discrimination 
5 Do you believe that Racism and To gauge the participants 
Discrimination has infiltrated Christianity, | critical thinking on racism 
yes or no Why? and discrimination in the 
context of Christianity 
6 In what ways have Racism and To determine the degree 
Discrimination infiltrated Christianity? participants, understand the 


connection between 
experiencing racism and 
discrimination as a part of 
their spiritual journey. And 
experience Racism and 
Discrimination as an 
offensive evil affront to the 
tenants of Christianity. 
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that it has been infiltrated and impacted by 
Racism? Why? 


7 What ways have Christianity sought to To determine whether or 
address racism and discrimination? not participants can analyze 
Christian practices through 
solution centered way of 
thinking. 
8 Do you even believe Christianity is aware To determine whether the 


participants can recognize 
the influences and impact 
that racism and 
discrimination has had on 
Christianity 


Focused Journaling Questions 


focused Questions Rationale 

Journaling 

1 What are the remedies that Black To ask participant to make 
communities such as your own can utilize | a critical examination on 
to address the impact of racism and the effort they identify 
discrimination on Christianity. being made to address how 

racism discrimination 
impact how we practice 
Christianity in the Black 
church. 

2 How has subtle and overt racism impacted | To determine if Christianity 
your spiritual journey through your own creates an unintentional 
personal evolution and maturation in split/dichotomy in mind of 
Christ. the African American 

believer? 

3 Do you believe scripture has been We’re looking at the 


translated to subjugate any group of 
people. If yes please explain why and 
provide examples, If no please why 


participants willingness to 
look at whether or not 
scriptures could have 
translated to subjugate one 
group of people vs another 
group of people included 
themselves. 

This question encourages 
the participants to examine 
God’s intent versus Man’s 
manifestation of that intent. 
Forget about what you 
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heard what do you believe 
God was saying to us! 


played a major in programming the 
practice of Christianity in America. 


4 In what ways should your faith and To encourage participants 
understanding of Christianity evolved so to identify where 
your both able to understand both racist theological teachings 
over and under tones of Christianity conflict with healthy 
psychology 
5 Do you believe that White supremacy has_ | We want to determine 


whether or not the 
participants aware the role 
White Supremacist has 
played in the Church. The 
practices that has woven 
into to Christian practices 
that has nothing to do with 
god but everything to do 
with man. 


Interview questions 


Interviews Questions Rationale 

1 Would you please give me more To encourage the 
information on your experience with participant to confront 
racism? actual racist experiences. 

2 How did it impact you? To have the participant to 

delve deeper beneath the 
superficial occurrences of 
racism to examine the more 
lingering effects of that 
experience 
Do you believe your experience with To allow participants to 
racism and discrimination are the result of | unapologetically attribute 
and or are correlated to the racist and that experience to 
discriminatory practices found within constraints of Christianity. 
Christianity. 

3 Have you come across any information To have the participant to 
and or methodologies that help you to demystify the process by 
address and resolve the impact that racism | which healing from the 
and discrimination has had on practice of __| trauma that has occurred 
Christianity? 

4 How do you believe that believe that To determined how deeply 
biblical character from the bible have been | ingrained the subtleties of 
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white washed? If yes explain yourself. If 
no explain why not 


White supremacist teaching 
have been thrust upon the 
participant? 


Has the white washing experience effected 
how you understand God, yourself and 
your role in the greater scheme of 
Christianity. 


To compel the participant 
to draw a correlation 
between a lifelong path of 
evolution and the 
implication of spiritual 
awareness in relation to 
their self-esteem, self- 
awareness and self-image. 
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